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FAMOUS INNS AND THEIR SIGNS 


The “ Bailte Nicol Jarvie”’ ABERFOYLE~ PERTHSHIRE 


On a tree outside the “Bailie Nicol Jarvie” at Aberfoyle hangs an old iron coulter. It was with this improvised weapon, snatched 
red-hot from the fire, that Glasgow's Bailie Nicol Jarvie ignited the plaid of a belligerent Highlander who resented sharing the 
inn’s hospitality with a Lowland Scot. The ensuing skirmish, vividly described in Scott’s “Rob Roy’, ended amicably in 
drinks all round at the Bailie’s expense. The friendship thus cemented symbolises the inn’s position as a link between the 
Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. Symbolic of a later age is the Dunlop pneumatic tyre, which enables the modern 





traveller to journey with swiftness and comfort to such places of absorbing interest as the ancient and romantic inns of Britain. 


THIS PICTURE WAS SPECIALLY PAINTED BY JOHN MACKAY FOR THE DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1949. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE VOORTREKKER MEMORIAL AT PRETORIA ON DECEMBER 16: A SECTION OF THE VAST 
CROWD OF 250,000 PEOPLE, A TENTH OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, WHO TOOK PART. 


The Voortrekker Memorial, situated on a hill outside Pretoria, was inaugurated by Bible to the Voortrekker leader, Pieter Uys, on his departure from the Cape—an 
Dr. Malan, Prime Minister of South Africa, on December 16. The ceremony was incident recorded in the Memorial's historical frieze—addressed the gathering, and said, 
attended by some 250,000 people, a tenth of the white population of South Africa. In our country we who are of British descent are not so numerous as you of 
Tribute was paid to the Voortrekkers by Mr. Havenga, Finance Minister and leader Afrikaans descent, but we also, like you, are descendants of a sturdy race. If you 
of the Afrikaner Party, and by Field Marshal Smuts; and Mr. Justice Thompson, want our country to flourish and be happy . . then you must take us with you 
whose great-grandfather, William Rowland Thompson, a British settler, presented a not as your subordinates, not as your superiors, but as your equals at your side 
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HAT was the first half of the twentieth century, 
that was! It comprised all but a very small 
fraction of my very unimportant life, so that I am in 
the position enjoyed by the gentleman in the Shell 
advertisement of being able to assess the effect of 
its passing on me personally. Here two histories 
blend, the one that is common to us all—of the age— 
the other that is peculiar to me alone. Yet the second 
is not altogether different from ail those millions of 
other separate personal histories which those who 
have lived through the half-century have experienced. 
It has had no effect on the first. Yet the first 
has had an incalculable effect on the second. Had 
I not lived in it, the first half of the twentieth century 
would have been for almost everyone else’s purposes 
exactly what it has 
been: the headlines 
in the newspapers 
through all those years 
would have been, line 
for line, the same. 
But the public history 
of the past fifty years 
has had an immense 
and, indeed, immeasur- 
able effect on my own 
life. Had the former 
been different, my life 
would have been 
different too. Had I 
been born at the end 
of the eighteenth 
century, for instance, 
or at the end of the 
seventeenth or six- 
teenth century, who 
can say what course it 
would have taken ? 
Indeed, had I been 
born long enough ago, 
it might have been 
spent up a tree ! 
When the life of 
the twentieth century 
began, the public was 
interested in very 
different problems from 
those that confront 
it now. So far as 
this country was con- 
cerned, priority No. 1 


ON THE EVE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


domestic functionary. For one half of the nation— 
the victorious half at the election of that year—it 
was the stupid, tyrannical Tory landlord, the wicked 
Tory financial magnate, and the quack Tory politician, 
with his reactionary protectionist panacea ; for the 
other half it was the Liberal, nonconformist wind-bag, 
breaking up the Empire, threatening to raise taxes 
and to destroy the independence and integrity of the 
British character in a flood of vote-catching doles. 
A few years later this phase of our history culminated 
in Lloyd George’s famous Budget—a curiously mild 
affair, however, to those accustomed to those of Sir 
Stafford Cripps—in the general elections of 1910 and 
1911, and the constitutional duel between the Liberal 
Party and the House of Lords. These mighty pro- 
blems impinged little on 
my young life, beyond 
an occasional laugh at 
some picture in the news- 
papers of Lloyd George 
with a pheasant and a 
mangel-wurzel, or of 
young Mr. Churchill, 


then the enfant terrible of 
politics, in one of his 
celebréted hats. My own 








were the Boers; their 


unspeakable and MAFEKING AND KIMBERLEY .. . 


HOPE OF sUCCOUR”": 


savage wickedness— 
for while they are 
fighting them, my 


countrymen seem to 
find all their enemies 


the twentieth century 
War and with the arrival of 





AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY “ THREE BRITISH GARRISONS, AT LADYSMITH, 
WERE CLOSELY BELEAGUERED, WITH LITTLE 
AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS" OF DECEMBER 30, 1899—" HER SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN: THE QUEEN 
DISTRIBUTING GIFTS FROM HER CHRISTMAS TREE AT WINDSOR TO THE WIVES 
AND FAMILIES OF GUARDS AND RESERVISTS NOW AT THE FRONT.” 

In thé article on this page, Dr. Arthur Bryant looks back over the first half of 

, which opened during a grave period of the South African 
Lord Roberts at the Cape, and describes how 


uncle’s lake when he was fishing there ; while a great 
friend of my mother’s used to support the suffragettes 
and entertain their leaders, a circumstance which 
mildly endeared them to me, though I had little 
sympathy with their claims, sharing my mother’s 
old-fashioned view that woman's genius lay in the 
home rather than on the hustings, a view, reactionary 
and deplorable though it must seem, in which later 
experience has tended on the whole to confirm me. 
Thereafter the history of the century began to 
take control of my life as it took control of that of 
millions of my contemporaries. A few years later, 
when the old secure world of the nineteenth century 
went up in flames, as soon as I was old enough I 
“bore arms at the commandment of the magistrate 
and served in the wars.”” From these, unlike many 
of my contemporaries, I returned to see a brave new 
world—the world of cheap motor-cars, mushroom 
villas, orange curtains, State education, flying records, 
popular newspapers and the dole queue—taking shape 
through the romantic mists of Oxford and a still 
unravished Cherwell. Thereafter I took my part in 
it, taught—a rather startling innovation, it seemed at 
the time—in a London secondary school, became a 
headmaster of a provincial art and technical school, 
and worked in a social settlement in a slum, The 
so-called West End— 
though it was now the 
middle of London— 
during the Season 
before it dissolved into 
the new world of the 
Bright Young People 
and the night club, the 
mists of Cambridge- 
shire and the fens, 
the rolling hills of 
North Bucking- 
hamshire, the 
Temple,the moun- 
tains of North 
Wales, the view 
over the Severn 
Valley from the 
Cotswolds, all in 
turn provided the 
point from which 
I looked on the 
changing contem- 
porary scene, the 
history of my 
time, to which I 
was so inextric- 
ably bound. Look- 
ing back on it all, 
the latter seems to 
have dissolved so 
soon, almost 











tadually the history of the past fifty years took control of his life. “ One 

actor, at least,” he says, “has remained constant through all the changes. 

This journal has had the same Editor . . . a record of consistency of service . . . 
which so far as | know is unequalled in the contemporary world.” 


before my youth 
was done, into the 
winter rigours of a 
second World War and 
a great social revolution 
still not yet complete. 


unspeakably and 
savagely wicked | — 
their formidable 
strength, the overriding importance of giving 
them, by hook or crook, a sound beating. On 
January 1, 1900, the prospects for doing the 
latter did not seem too bright ; three British garrisons, 
at Ladysmith, Mafeking and Kimberley, the last 
containing the colossus of the age, Cecil Rhodes, were 






dawning interest in politics, 
as I stood proudly with the 
prefects of my preparatory 


“ HOWEVER, DELIVERANCE WAS IN FACT AT HAND: THE SEVENTY-YEAR 
school on the top of @ 1p ‘nons’—THE PALADIN OF LATE VICTORIAN ENGLAND, ‘ SANS One factor, at least, 


REPROCHE ET SANS PEUR'—HAD ARRIVED AT THE CAPE TO TAKE 
SUPREME COMMAND”: “LORD ROBERTS EMBARKING FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
ON BOARD THE ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ AT SOUTHAMPTON, DECEMBER 23 "— 


has remained constant 
through all these 


martello tower overlooking 
the Straits of Dover to 





closely beleaguered, with little hope of succour. Several 
attempts had been made to relieve the first and had 
been bloodily repulsed. However, deliverance was in 
fact at hand; the seventy-year-old ‘‘ Bobs ’’—the 
paladin of late Victorian England,’ sans reproche et 
sans peur ‘'—had arrived at the Cape to take supreme 
command, with the great new military organiser, Kit- 
chener of Khartoum, as his chief-of-staff. Within a 
few weeks they had restored the situation, Cronje had 
surrendered at Paardeburg, and Kimberley and Lady- 
smith were soon afterwards relieved. By the spring 
Britain's bright star was once more in the ascendant, 
and the long-triumphant Victorian vision restored. 
The world into which I was born, with Britain leading 
it, was every day and in every way getting richer 
and better and bigger. Sheep might safely graze and 
babies sleep | 

Six years later, by which time I was at school and 
going about the streets and parks of the imperial 
capital in a bright red cap, the focus had changed 
again. The Boers were becoming our fellow-subjects 
and friends, and the devil had become a purely 


cheer the memory 
Lord Nelson on Trafalgar 
Day, or see Bleriot fly the Channel, was focussed 
on more distant scenes : on our new allies, the dear little 
Japs, helping us, as I supposed, in the Pacific, and on 
the threat of the Kaiser and his High Seas Fleet to 
our naval supremacy. About the latter—for I was a 
thoroughpaced little imperialist—I felt very strongly. 
In this, indeed, I appear to have been not only 
abreast of the history of my age, but a little in 
advance of it, for by the time I had passed to a public 
school, looking down on the still unbuilt-over, clayey 
fields and elms of the Middlesex plain, public interest 
in Britain had shifted to the “ Dreadnought race" 
with Germany and the “ rebellion" of Protestant 
Ulster against the dominant Liberal Party's proposal 
to concede Ireland home-rule: these and the suffra- 
gettes. All these great matters impinged excitingly 
in a slight manner on my personal life : I was enter- 
tained in our first Dreadnought by her captain as she 
lay in Weymouth Bay ; I paddled the Ulster champion, 
Sir Edward Carson—a great hero of mine—round my 


of AN ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF 
DECEMBER 30, 1899. 


changes. This journal 
has had the same 
Editor. Bruce Ingram became Editor of The Illustrated 
London News in the year 1900; he is Editor still of 
what, after more than a century of unbroken pre- 
eminence, is still the first illustrated newspaper in the 
world, and which his grandfather founded in 1842. 
Throughout our revolutionary half-century, The Iilus- 
trated London News has remained what it has always 
been : clear, impartial, restrained, traditional yet pro- 
gressive, quietly cheerful in time of disaster or depres- 
sion, calm amid storms—re-read it for the Blitz 
months and judge by that simple, unpretentious, 
heroic record—honourable, mirroring all that is best 
and most comely in our national life, inherently and 
unchangingly English. It is what it is by virtue 
of the way it is edited. Having read it and pored 
over its pictures since I was a small boy at the beginning 
of the century, I feel entitled to draw attention to 
this remarkable phenomenon : a record of consistency 
of service in one high, honourable post which so far 
as I know is unequalled in the contemporary world. 
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"RROUNDED BY 
HEAT: FIREMEN 


THE AREA DIRECTLY 
TENDERS IS KEEPING 


A ROADMENDER CALLED IN TO ASSIST: 
WHICH 


COVERED THE 


PUNGENT, 
DIRECTING A 
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SLEDGE HAMMER. 
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WORKING IN 
OF THE 


INTENSE 
FIRE. 


SUFFOCATING 
HOSE 


AND 
THE SEAT 


SMOKE, 


ON To 


ABOVE THE BLAZING VAULTS: THE FIREMAN BESIDE 
WATCH FOR SIGNS OF AN OUTBREAK ABOVE GROUND. 


HE fire which 

broke out in the 
basement below the 
Flower Market, 
Covent Garden, on 
December 20 brought 
material loss and 
caused human 
tragedy. Station 
Officer Fisher, of 
Whitefriars Station, 
died in hospital after 
being overcome by 
smoke, and some 
twenty-nine other 
firemen were also 
taken to hospital. 
The fire, which broke 
out on the Tuesday 
morning, was not sub 
dued until 5.40 p.m 
on Wednesday, 
December 21. The 
basement is some 
225 ft. square, and is 
divided into vaults 
These were stacked 
with Christmas trees 
and light boxes of 
produce The fire- 
men, compelled to 
follow the hoses and 
use them as guide 
lines into the various 
cellars, were in con- 
stant danger from 
collapsing stacks of 
boxes. Some 7( 
firemen drawn from 
42 London stations 
worked in intense 
heat before this most 
difficult basement fire 
break up 


THROUGH THE 
A HEAVY 


IS BREAKING 
THE FIRE, USING 


oF 


on in temporary 


the basement's concrete roof 
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WHERE A FIREMAN LOST HIS LIFE: 
THE 30-HOUR COVENT GARDEN BLAZE. 
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A GENERAL 
GLASS ROOF, 


VIEW FROM A 
FIREMEN ARE 


ROOF-TOP SMOKE POURING OUT ABOVE THE 
AT WORK AND TRADERS STILL CARRYING ON (LEFT). 
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, 
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EQUIPMENT 
THE BLAZE, 


THEIR 
or 


FIREMEN 
TO ATTACK 


ADJUSTING 
THE HEART 


AND DEBRIS 
THE CELLARS 


IN WATER 
INTO 


KNEE-DEEP 
BEFORE GOING 


At one time road-menders were called in to 
this plan was abandoned. Traders carried 
covered market was set up. 


years could be quenched 
with drills, but 
sta'ls, and on December 22 an emergency 


for 
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FUNERAL OF THE LATE GOVERNOR OF SARAWAK IN SINGAPORE: THE COFFIN 
ON A GUN-CARRIAGE DRAWN BY MALAY POLICE AND ESCORTED BY SCOTS GUARDS. 


The funeral of Mr. Duncan Stewart, Governor of Sarawak, who was stabbed by a Malay youth on December 3 
and died in Singapore on December 10, took place on December 11. The gun-carriage bearing the flag-draped 
coffin was drawn from the Supreme Court building to St. Andrew’s Cathedral by a detachment of Malay 
police, with an escort of Scots Guards. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General for South-East Asia, 
personally represented the King at the funera! service. A private service was held later at the Bidadari Cemetery. 
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AT PRETORIA: 
AMPHITHEATRE. 


VOORTREKKER MEMORIAL 
GIVING A DISPLAY IN THE 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
IN VOORTREKKER COSTUMES 


CELEBRATING 
FOLK-DANCERS 


x’ 
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SCENE 
AS THE CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL CURTSEY AS SHE PASSES. 

On December 14, the King’s Birthday, Princess Elizabeth paid a formal visit to the Mediterranean Fleet. 

reviewing the ships’ companies in the harbour from the barge of the Commander-inChief, she went to 

Harbour and boarded the aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Glory. Here over 1000 representatives from all ships in 

Harbour were assembled, and Her Royal Highness inspected a Royal guard and Divisions. On December 

visited Malta dockyard and was shown rou 


A CHARMING 


nickel dolphins on rosewood, and bearing a Maltese Cross and the George Cross 


by Commodore A. G. V. Hubback, the Commodore Superintendent 
After her tour, an apprentice, on behalf of the workers, presented the Princess with book-ends in the form of 
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OCCASIONS COMMEMORATIVE; AND ROYAL: 
AT MALTA, SINGAPORE AND PRETORIA. 


y } G tg 

x —, < > 

THE PROCESSION AT THE FUNERAL OF MR. DUNCAN STEWART: MR. M, CORRIE 
BEARING THE LATE GOVERNOR'S INSIGNIA; AND BEHIND, MR, MALCOLM MACDONALD, 


OER TE 


ADDRESSING 250,000 PEOPLE AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE VOORTREKKER MEMORIAL : 
FIELD MARSHAL SMUTS SPEAKING ON AN OCCASION OF REJOICING AND REMEMBRANCE. 
On our front we illustrate a section of the vast crowd which attended the inauguration of the Voortrekker 
Memorial by Dr. Malan at Pretoria on December 16, the anniversary of the Battle of Blood River. Here we 
show two incidents of the ceremonies—men and women, in Voortrekker costume, folk-dancing ; and Field Marsha! 
Smuts addressing the assembly, when he referred to the greatest problem they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers—their relations with the native peoples of South Africa. 
a ‘aA & 
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DURING PRINCESS ELIZABETH'’S TOUR OF H.M. DOCKYARD, MALTA: H.R.H. SMILING 


DURING 
(ON HER 
ANI 


RETURNING BY THE SHIP'S LIFT TO THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.M.S. eLoer, 

HER VISIT TO THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH 

LEFT) VICE-ADMIRAL THE HON. C. EE. DOUGLAS-PENNANT, FLAG OFFICER AIR, 
SECOND-IN-COMMAND, MEDITERRANEAN STATION 
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THE CONSECRATION OF THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK: LOOKING ALONG THE GREAT NAVE 
OF WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL TOWARDS THE HIGH ALTAR, DURING THE COURSE OF THE CEREMONY. 


Bishop-Coadjutor of Brentwood. The assistant priest was Monsignor Canon Colling 
wood. About 600 clergy attended the consecration, together with 300 representatives 
of convents in the Southwark diocese. After the service a luncheon was given ir 
honour of the new Bishop at the Notre Dame Convent, near the ruins of St. George's 
of the nave, some of the famous white 


On December 21, Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, consecrated in West 
minster Cathedral the Right Reverend Monsignor Cyril Cowderoy as the seventh 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark. The Co-consecrators were the Most Rev. Neil 


Farren, Bishop of Derry, who had been invited in view of the close personal relation 


the late Archbishop Amigo of Southwark and the Cathedral, Southwark. In our fine view 


ship which had existed between 
Rev. Monsignor Andrew Beck AA marble Stations of the Cross, by Eri yi an be seen n the pillars 


Roman Catholics of Ireland: and the Right 
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GRAIN med IN 1946 AL : 
ba AMOUNTED TO $900,000,000 APPROX. 
& FLOUR AND THE POUND WAS WORTH 4-03 i 
DOLLARS, THE GAP BETWEEN IMPORTS 


AND EXPORTS WAS $973,000,000. 
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A CHART SHOWING THE COST OF SOME IMPORTED COMMODITIES AND THE PROPORTION OBTAINED F 


involved heavy financial commitments for the British 


In a lecture to the British Import Union in Copenhagen on December 5, services naturally 
Mr. John Edwards, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, Government. They rested in the last resort on our ability to maintain the 
we in the standard of living. But the standard of living in the United Kingdom has 


said ._ It is worth recalling .that in the past four years 
United Kingdom have established a National Insurance Scheme covering all always been very much at the mercy of our success in carrying on trade 
our people from the cradle to the grave, have abolished the old Poor Law and commerce with other countries and paying for the large volume of 
and completely revised our Workmen's Compensation arrangements In addition, imports which we customarily buy from overseas.” In view of the foregoing 
we have provided free and comprehensive health services and have raised it cannot be too often stressed that our standard of living in the future and 
the minimum school-leaving age to fifteen These improvements in the social the continuance of full employment depend on our ability to produce more 
DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED I 
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MARSHALL AID ENDS IN 1982 : 
AND BRITAIN MUST EITHER | SACCO 
PRODUCE MUCH MORE AT LESS | 
COST, OR DO WITHOUT DOLLAR- | — “1938 

, BOUGHT NECESSITIES, SOME OF | 23, 264,633 
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ED FROM THE DOLLAR AREA; AND (CENTRE) THE VOLUME OF BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1948. 


ish | dollar-earning exports to pay for the quantity of raw materials, food and with £74,418,338 in 1938, yet we received only 152,397,243 cwt. compared 
he tobacco which we import from the dollar area and which represent more than with 200,154,650 cwt. in that year. Of the raw materials imported for our 
1as double our present dollar earnings from exports. In the chart reproduced on industries a third of our copper, three-quarters of our aluminium, a third of 
ide these pages we illustrate the position as it was at the end of the last full year, our chemicals, a third of our cotton and a third of our petroleum, to take 
of 1948, together with some of the commodities imported, showing the proportion a few examples, come from the dollar area. Marshall Aid helps us to pay 
ing obtained from non-dollar and dollar areas. In some cases the quantities for these at present, but it is due to end in 1952, and by then Britain must 
nd imported are less than in 1938, though the cost has been more than doubled either be producing much more at less cost for export to the dollar area 
ore For example, Grain and Flour imports now cost us £201,279,1S2 compared or must do without many of the essential materials our factories require. 


‘ED Lonpon News” By F. Patrtisson. 










a OMES from 

English 
military stock... 
he served nine 
months as a pilot 
and intelligence 
officer in the army 


MR. HUGH W. A. OLOFF DE WET, THE AUTHOR «of the Negus. 
OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, ~ 
Forced to leave 


Mr. Hugh William Arthur Oloff de Wet was ‘ 
born at St. Lguvenee, Jersey, in pete, and Abyssinia on 
was educated at nstitute upuiche, acc 
Bruxelles, Monkton Combe School and account of a duel, 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. In 1938 he wrote his he offered his 
first book, “ Cardboard Crucifix,” andinthe servicestoGeneral 
same year moved to Prague, where he » A . 
operated as an independent agent of the Franco. Not being 
Deuxiéme Bureau until his capture 
in Vienna on July 7, 1939. He was 
condemned to death by the People’s 
Court on January 21, 1941, but the 
execution was held in abeyance 
through Foreign Office intervention 
with a rman hostage. 


accepted, he joined the 
Reds, and for three months 
served as a fighter pilot. 
During this time he began 
his work for the Deuxiéme 
Bureau.”’ This is an extract 
from the Vdélkischer 
Beobachter’s report on 
Mr. de Wet’s trial, and 
condemnation to death, 
before the ‘* People’s Court 
in Berlin."”” The author's 
comment is that it was 
“* founded on fact’ though, 
“in various respects 
slightly inaccurate."’ He 
thereby admits, to put it 
mildly, to a taste for ‘ad- 
venture and a willingness 
to run risks in the search 
for it—and risks are not 
hard to come by in the 
contemporary world, When 
he became an agent for 
France in Czechoslovakia, 
well before the official out- 
break of the war, something 


. IN THE HANDS OF THE GEST 


“THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW”: 





“WHEN THE GERMAN PUTS A MAN IN MANACLES .. . HE 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


didn’t know each other, so they couldn’t, even under 
extremity of torture, give each other away. And there 
were double-dealers. There was one who tempted him 
to a meeting inalonely cottage in the woods : a cultivated 
man with whom there had been a long acquaintance. 
Eyes fixed on eyes, there was cultivated talk about litera- 
ture and sculpture, and then this piece of sheer, grim 
Buchan, grimmer Buchan because.it really happened. 

““* No way back, Jocelin, for some.’ 

‘ For whom ?’ 

‘ For one.’ 

‘One of whom ?’ 

* One of us.’ 

‘ Tell me,’ said he, reverting to his quieter manner 
of speech, ‘tell me, you 
wouldn’t by any chance 
be holding a something 
under the table?’ 

* Judge for yourself,’ 
said I. 

“He had started to 
withdraw his hand from 
the interior of his jacket, 
where he had had it for 
some time. I knew. Had 
I not closely observed it 
there ? And as he with- 
drew that same hand it 
grasped within it some- 
thing that looked remark- 
ably like a lethal weapon, 
but I had not time com- 
pletely to confirm my sup- 
position. For with my last 
remark he momentarily 
hesitated, stiffened, and 
then slowly sagged for- 
ward; with his eyes 
upon me all the time, I 
remember, as though 
hypnotised to my own. His 


heart with its last dozen throbs, I took the 
reasonable precaution of rising from my seat immedi- 
ately opposite him. It would now have beena very simple 
matter to puta bullet in his temple. Why didn’t I ? 
And he who has never committed murder in the name 
of retribution will not understand this : how the heart 
will change when pity takes a vacation and the soul 
goes away for a walk round the corner and man is 
just a body with an assessing machine in the cranium. 

“‘ Somehow, I was intrigued to know if a man so 
near dead would be capable of registering my position. 
I thought quite possibly he would still respond to a 
fixed impression of me seated there before him. But 
such was not the case; his eyes followed me round, 
and with them his hand, grasping the revolver, now 
exposed from the inside of his jacket, It wavered, 
admittedly, but none the less as I saw the hammer 
drawing back I thought it sensible to knock up the 
muzzle with the back of my hand. The weapon 
exploded in the instant and little morsels of plaster 
showered from the ceiling. And Jost Kayerswerth 
collapsed, his shoulders and arms across the board. 

“ T felt to see if he was dead, but his heart was still 
beating faintly, and it seemed a long time before it 
hesitated, gave three strong pulses, hesitated, and 
eventually ceased with a chain of hiccoughing pulsa- 
tions, a final pulse, and pulsed no more.” 

I have quoted that in order to give an example 
of the author’s graphic writing: the whole of the 
episode, with its background of cottagers, woodlands, 
moonlight and startled deer, would have filled more 
than this page. The later and larger part of the 
book is composed of the story of imprisonment, a sort 
of concentrated essence of the experiences of countless 
prisoners throughout the ages who have consoled them- 
selves with the Bible, kept secret diaries on hoarded 
scraps of paper and concealed them, delighted in the 
companionship and beauty of small beasts and insects 
(Mr. de Wet has a touching passage about a fly, who 
was such a familiar that he gladly stood its tickling all 
over his head), attempted self-slaughter and attempted 
escape. Mr. de Wet did 
escape, but he was caught. 

The English reader will 
never understand why the 
Germans didn’t kill Mr. de 
Wet, after his sentence of 
death. It might be that 





more than a liking for risk 
and adventure prompted 
him : he loved France and 
took his chances unpaid. 
The paying, ultimately, was 


CLAMPS THAT MAN SO THAT HE IS DEPRIVED OF ALL BUT 
THE MOST LIMITED MOVEMENTS OF HIS LIMBS.” 

For two whole years following his condemnation to death in January 

1941, Mr. Oloif de Wet had his hands manacied tightly in front of him, 

and the cruel bonds were only removed because the prison doctor 

thought he was developing T.B. Of his release from the manacles 





done by him: and not in oe > ee es ce Ty pay be be able to move my 
; . s . , ands individually, to a to hold two things at once, to stretch 
coin, For he was caught ; when | wish.... And how extraordinary to be able to scratch my back !’” 


was for six years moved 
from prison to prison in the hands of the Gestapo, 
was for four years under sentence of death; was 
informed early that his beautiful wife, also arrested, 
had committed suicide in another wing of the jail 
in which he then was; was unsuccessful in cheating 
his torturers by a second suicide ; saw hundreds die 
in. courtyards, shuffling up in macabre procession, 
by rope and guillotine; and lived to be driven by 
Germans with death's heads on their caps, towards 
the invading Americans and released. 

There are two parts of the book: the first, and 
shorter, describes the author's adventures before he 
was caught ; the second the (what must have seemed 
to him interminable) life he led when he was in prison. 
There was published recently the story of Mrs. Odette 
Churchill, who was dropped into the French Resistance, 
had her free exciting time, was then captured and 
subjected to the usual process of torn-out nails and 
lighted cigarette-ends dabbed on vulnerable points. 
This is the masculine parallel to that story. There 
can be no competition between the two: each went 
to the limit of human bravery and endurance; the 
narratives of each must leave the ordinary reader 
(at least, of the male sex, for I sometimes think that con- 
vinced women have more staying power and saintly 
ferocity) with the feeling that he would have 


mouth opened as though 
he wanted to say some- 
thing, but changed his 
mind and closed it, or 
more or less so—the gape 
reverting into a tipsy 
smile, and his left hand 
came creeping across the 
table spiderwise, the nails 
making a very small 
scratching upon theboard. 
While I discharged two 
more rounds into the pit 
of his stomach I noticed a 
very, very faint tendril of 
blue smoke curling up 
round one side of the 
table-edge from beneath 
the boards that made its 
top. 

“And still he kept his 
eyes upon me, and know- 
ing how a baleful purpose 
will often linger intensely 
in an animal or human 
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“1 AM LOOKING OUT OF MY WINDOW, THE WINDOW OF 
MY CELL—CELL 179 OF THE LANDESGERICHT.” 
Mr. Oloff de Wet writes : “ On the 10th of November (1939) I was moved 
from Rossauerlande to Le] 1., the central prison of Vienna.” 
He became the inmate of cell 179, and it was from there that he managed 
to escape. He was all too soon recaptured and later endured sufferings 
that defeat the imagination. 
The illustrations the author himself, are reproduced from the book 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, William Blac and Sons, Lid. 





yielded when these stood fast, that he simply 
couldn't have borne their torments, and that 
(in a phrase of Kipling's, too often jocularly | 
quoted), ‘“ You're a better man than I 
am, Gunga Din.” 

The first part of Mr. de Wet’s book might 
have been conceived by John Buchan. De Wet 
was, frankly, a French spy. He reported to 
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AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIBNDSHIP. 
ion to The /ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home 
whom we are not able to see frequently, yet 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 
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victims could 


ire to keep in touch with. | 


they took a sadistic pleasure 
in torturing him ; it might 
even be (for their minds 
work strangely) that they 
thought heshould beexempt 
from the guillotine because 
he was a member of the 
“* officer - class" — though 
they weren't so merciful 
to the members of their own 
“‘ officer-class."". However 
that may be, they put him 
through years of hell and 
then certain of them cheer- 
fully took him off in a car 
to join his Allies. 

The earlier pages are 
written in a slightly stumb- 
ling manner, with attempts 
at purple-English: as the 
author goes on he gets into 
a confident stride, with 
clean-cut, simple English. 
There has never been a 
better book of its kind. 
But after I finished it, I 
was bewildered in two 
ways: I simply could not 
understand how the 
Germans could have in- 
flicted such cruelties on 
people, and I simply could 
not understand how their 

bear up so bravely against 


their tortures—tortures which, so far as 
they knew, might have lasted indefinitely 
—for their sentences were not sentences 
for a period of months or years. 

I hope that the author, who can draw 
as well as write, may now settle down to 
those two avocations: 
a good thing, but you can have too much 


adventure may be 





reviewed by K. John, and 


other books by E. D. O’Brien, on page 1042 


Strasbourg, even sewing up messages in } ee 
carriage-cushions ; the spies in Czechoslovakia ; = = oe eens | 12 onthe end ¢ monte ond | 6 months ag of a good thing. 
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THE ANNUNCIATOR: A SILENT CALL-BOY FOR THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Drawn sy our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, wrrn THe Co-operation oF rae Excuance TeLecrarnu Co., Lrp. 


DISTRIBUTED IN IMPORTANT POSITIONS IN THE. PRECINCTS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS | SITTING 
ARE SHOWN EVERY. 


AND ON VARIOUS FLOORS THERE WILL BE . WERE 
DIAGRAMMATICALLY THEIR POSITIONS ON THE PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 
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SYSTEM WHICH KEEPS MEMBERS INFORMED WHEN ABSENT FROM THE CHAMBER; AND SUMMONS THEM TO DIVISIONS. 

In our issue of February 14, 1948, we published a diagrammatic drawing by our | House. The official in charge of the device watches the proceedings from the 
Special Artist, G. H. Davis, of the interior of the new House of Commons which Strangers’ Gallery and at every change in procedure he goes to the nearby contrel- 
is now nearing completion. Here Mr. Davis illustrates an electrical device used to room and inserts large type-letters in the carriage of a transmitter. From the 
keep Members informed of what is happening in the Chamber, when they are transmitter electrical signals are sent owt to the annunciators and these seven signals 
temporarily absent in the precincts of the House, which is to be improved and or impulses operate seven inked pen-rollers which form small squares on a paper 
extended during the present rebuilding. There will be at least forty-three of these | strip and thus build up the letters of the announcement. In this way Members any- 
annunciators distributed in important rooms and corridors on the eight floors of the where within the precincts can keep in touch with the progress of the business of the House. 
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THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS REBORN: PROGRESS IN THE NEW CHAMBER. 
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THE “NO DIVISION LOBBY IN THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. THE FIREPLACE 

1S ONE OF THREE OLD ONES LEFT AT MR. CHURCHILL'S SUGGESTION. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “ No” LOBBY, SEEN IN THE PICTURE, LEFT. THE PANELLING MASKS 
THE HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING APPARATUS. THE WINDOWS LOOK ON COMMONS’ COURT. 





PART OF THE DISTINGUISHED STRANGERS’ GALLERY IN THE NEARLY-COMPLETED NEW MADE FROM STONE SALVAGED FROM THE BLITZED CHAMBER > THE POINTED AND CARVED 
CHAMBER, WITH THE OAK PANELLING IN POSITION AND THE BENCHES HALF-FITTED CHURCHILL ARCH, WHICH LEADS FROM THE COMMONS LOBBY TO THE CHAMBER. 


The photographs on this and the following page were taken on December 18, at a and the dimensions above Gallery level have been increased to give greater accom 
stage when the main structure of the new House of Commons was completed, although modation in the galleries. The total seating of the new Chamber is as follows 
much scaffolding still remained about the interior of the building. The general layout Members, 437: Special Strangers, 165; Ordinary Strangers, 161; Reporters, 161 ; 
was already clear, the cejling panelling of the new Chamber was already complete and Officials, 15. The interior decoration, though still Gothic. has been redesigned and 
work on the interior masonry and woodcarving was already far advanced. It was lightened. Some old features have been incorporated, notably an arch, made of stone 
stated that the House would be ready for use in the autumn of 1950. The floor salvaged from the blitz, and now named the Churchill Arch: and three fireplaces, 
space of the new Chamber is the same as before, but the height is slightly increased retained at Mr Churchill's suggestion, two of them being those in the Division lobbies 
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WHERE TRADITION AND NEW TECHNIQUES ARE MINGLED: THE NEW COMMONS. 


A LTHOUGH the 
ornament of the 
new Chamber of the 
House of Commons has 
been simplified, the task 
of the architect, Sir 
Giles Scott, has been 
complicated, as he re- 
vealed on December 18, 
by the necessity of 
concealing a vast amount 
of “ entrails '’"—the ap- 
paratus, that is, for 
maintaining the com- 
plex and manifold pro- 
cesses by which ventila- 
tion, heating and hearing 
will be maintained at the 
highest standards. To 
improve the hearing one 
amplifier is being placed 
between each two seats, 
the boards of the roof 


are pierced to prevent: 


echo, and the panelling 
backing the side galleries 
is sloped forward to im- 
prove the acoustics. The 
old ventilation system, 
which was much criti- 
cised, has been scrapped, 
and in the new Chamber 
air enters through ducts 
immediately under the 
galleries and apertures in 
the sides near roof level. 
Vitiated air is extracted 
at roof and floor level. 
Metal panels under the 
carpet beneath the feet 
of the occupants will be 
warmed to 80 deg. F., 
and the aim is to main 
tain the Chamber at a 
steady temperature of 
65 degrees in the day 
and 70 degrees at night. 
The building is faced 
with a variety of stone, 
the principal one being 
Clipsham, from Rutland. 


THE YEW CHAMBER, LOOKING FROM THE DISTINGUISHED STRANGERS’ GALLERY TOWARDS THE PRESS GALLERY. 


THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR AND THE TABLE OF THE HOUSE 


REBORN FROM THE 
TOWARDS THE DISTINGUISHED STRANGERS’ GALLERY, UNDER WHICH 





THE WEW CHAMBER HAS THE SAME FLOOR SPACE AS THE 











THE ENTRANCE FROM 


BENEATH THIS IS THE 





ENTRANCE, 
OLD ONE, BUT A LONGER ROOF 





RUINS OF WAR AND NOW ALMOST COMPLETED: THE NEW CHAMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, LOOKING, AT GALLERY LEVEL 
THE COMMONS LOBBY CAN BE SEEN. 


WHICH WILL LIE 
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HAT exactly 

is a poly- 

anthus ? How, when 

and where did the 

race originate, and 
what was the 
parentage? I 
have to confess that I don’t know. At least, I 














think I don’t know, though I have a_ theory 
which I believe is probably right. It’s a 
shocking confession to have to make. Having 


admired these lovely flowers ever since I was 
old enough to admire anything, and grown them 
au grand sérieux, and on rather a large scale for 
over thirty years, I find that I have just taken 
them for granted, and remained completely 
incurious as to their antecedents. 

It might be thought, at first sight, that the 
polyanthus were a hybrid race, with the common 
primrose, Primula acaulis, as one ancestor. But 
what other species could have been involved to 
produce the polyanthus head of blossom, carried 
aloft on a long stem? The cowslip, Primula veris, 
suggests itself, for the primrose and the cowslip not 
infrequently cross with one another in nature, and 
produce a natural hybrid, the false oxlip. This 
usually happens when cowslips grow near the edge 
of a wood which is inhabited by primroses. The 
outlier primroses, at the margin of the wood, get 
themselves crossed with the neighbouring cowslips— 
with bees as masters of ceremonies—and it is then 
that one finds the hybrids, the oxlips. These 
hybrids have larger, paler flowers than cowslips, 
and they always seem to inherit the cowslips’ 
habit of carrying their umbels of flowers drooping, 
pendant to one side. Now the polyanthus never 
does that. The flowers forming its umbel are 
always carried erect, or as erect as their rather 
crowded formation permits. They never droop 
sideways. That sideways droop surely rules the 
cowslip out of the polyanthus pedigree. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
polyanthus is not of hybrid origin. I believe, in 


fact, that it is pure primrose—with a slight 
difference. When I first thought of this I was sur- 
prised. But when I thought of it still more, I was 


still more surprised—that I had not thought of it 





POLYANTHUS. 
By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


peduncles aloft, with the flowers crowning. all. 


I imagine that at some time in the dim horticultural 
past, a common primrose was thrown out of its stride, . 
possibly by being brought into a garden and given 
forms of nourishment to which it was unaccustomed. 


before. 
primrose, Primula 
acaulis, is often a 
puzzle to people. 
Why acaulis when 
the flowers have 
perfectly good 
stalks ? There is, 
of course, a catch, 
and it should be 
remembered that 
botany is as full 
of catches as an 
all - in insurance 
policy. 

The explanation 
is that what we 
commonly call the 


stalks of the 
primrose are, 
botanically speak- 


ing, not stalks, but 
peduncles. Inacow- 
slip the true stalk 
is there, for all to 
see, 6 ins, high, 
and carrying the 
flowers each on its 
separate inch-long 
peduncle. It’s 
the same with the 
polyanthus. Ina 
primrose the stalk 
is there, too, but 


so suppressed that 


it is never seen. 


If you examine a primrose plant in flower, very 


Let me explain. 





The Latin name of the 


THe cowstie (Primula Veris): 


WHICH MANY MAVE THOWOHT TO 


THE POLYANTHUS OF 100 YEARS AGO, WHEN THE 
GOLD-LACED VARIETIES WERE FLORIST'’S FLOWERS : 
“ BURNAND'S FORMOSA POLYANTHUS” (1829). 
In Regency days, the polyanthus primroses, in all 
their : precision, were especial favourites 
with the “ florists.” Robert Sweet's “ The Florist’s 
Guide” from which this wr is reproduced, gave 

three fine examples wit 
“ Burnand’s Formosa” (named 


Defiance”; and “ Shad’s Telegraph.” 





“] BELIEVE, IN FACT, THAT Ir [THE POLYANTMUS] IS FURE PRIMROSE” : 
» ALL OF WHOSE PEDUNCLES, OR FLOWER-STALKS, SPRING FROM A COMMON STALK 





BE ONE OF THE PARENTS OF THE POLYANTHUS P 7 
NATURAL HYBRIDISATION WITH THE PRIMROSE (Primula Acaulis). 


Pnrotograph by Donald FP. Merrett. 


polyanthus. 


WHICH REMAINS UNDEVELOPED BELOW GROUND. 


Photograph by Donald F. Merrett. 


It developed a stem, and so became the first yellow 
Seedlings from such a plant would tend 





carefully pulling the leaves away at one side, so that 
you can follow the peduncles down to their very base, 
you will find that they spring, in the form of an umbel 
or head, from a common stem. This stem is so short 
that it i# often difficult to distinguish, and so short 
as to justify the botanists’ name acaulis, Here, surely, 
is the clue, the explanation of the origin of the poly- 
anthus. I believe that the polyanthus is nothing but 
a primrose which has decided to show a leg, to develop 
its suppressed true stem, and so carry its umbel of 


to reproduce their parent’s pleasing trick of having a 
real stem. Some almost certainly would, and a few 
probably would not. But a start, a breakaway from 
the traditional stemless habit having been made, further 
developments, encouraged by selection, would follow. 

There is one fact which goes to support my theory 
of the primrose origin of polyanthus. In raising 
polyanthus from seed there is always a certain amount 
of reversion to primrose type. Some plants produce 


“ 


nothing but “ stem- 
less’ primrose-type 
flowers, whilst others 
may start the season 
with acaulis flowers, 
and then later 
throw up proper 
polyanthus heads. Against the cowslip hybrid 
theory is the fact that the polyanthus never 
reverts to the pendant flower-head of a cowslip. 

That, then, is my theory on the question of the 
origin of the polyanthus, and I now fully expect to be 
told that all this was thought of, explained and ex- 
pounded, long ago. Most probably it was, and it 
would be strange if it wasn’t. “What surprises and 
pleases me is that I, too, thought of it, and so can 
claim to be just as clever as the other clever fellow— 
whoever he was. Darwin? As clever, I would add, 
in that particular connection. 

Having settled, I hope, the question of the 
origin of the yellow polyanthus, there remains the 
puzzling problem of all the richly and multi-coloured 
strains which we have to-day—the reds, pinks and 
purples, crimsons, violets and mauves. How did all 
these colours arise in a race of flowers originating 
from one common ancestor, the yellow primrose ? 
The answer is to be found, I think, in the only true 
primrose whose colour deviates in nature from 
primrose yellow. This is a plant which has been 
long known in gardens as Primula altaica, but is 
now recognised as a variety of P. acaulis, and has 
been called P. acaulis, variety rubra. (Incidentally, 
the very latest name for P. acaulis among up- 
to-the-minute botanists is P. vulgaris.) 

Primula acaulis rubra is a native of Asia 
Minor, It is a pleasant enough plant, flowering 
early and late, but it is not red as its name suggests. 
Its flowers are a light rosy lilac or mauve, a colour, 
fortunately, which, though weak in itself, carries 
traces of both blue and red. It is from that pallid 
beginning, from those traces of blue and red in the 
mauve of P. acaulis rubra, that all the reds, crim- 
sons, purples, violets and almost-blues in present- 
day primroses and polyanthus have been evolved, 
by long years of patient breeding and selection. 
This process of selection has been going on for well 
over 100 years ; in fact, probably nearer 200 than 100, 
and the traces of red and of blue in the original 
pinkish mauve have divided and developed in two 
directions, the reds, pinks and crimsons on the one 
hand, and the purples, violets and near-blues on the 
other. I do not know for certain, but I think that 
possifly two distinct breaks occurred originally, one 
with the yellow primrose, giving the race of cream, 
yellow, white and orange polyanthus, and the other 
with P. acaulis rubra, leading to the reds and violets. 
There is one race 

of polyanthus 
whose colours are 
puzzling, and 
difficult to account 
for. These are the 
old gold-laced poly- 
anthus which were 
so popular with 
the florists of 100 
or so years ago, 
and which are to- 
day being collected 
and grown by 
specialistsand 
florists. By 
“ florists "’ in this 
sense, I do not mean 
the fellows who 
keep flower-shops, 
but connoisseur 
gardeners who 
collect and cultivate 
highly - specialised 
plants, such as 
auriculas and the 
antique polyanthus, 
etc. The basic colour of the laced polyanthus is 
brown, from deepest wallflower to chocolate and black 
coffee. The fact of such tones, coming from the 
mauve. P. acawlis rubra, as they surely must, 
really is a puzzle. But there it is, and I see no 
alternative. 

I have gone broody at such length over the 
origins of polyanthus, that I have left myself no room 
to describe individually the delicious races and varieties 
that we have to-day. I will discuss them in my next 
article, though they deserve a whole book. 
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WHY IRISH EYES ARE SMILING: FOOD 
GALORE IN DUBLIN’S FAIR CITY. 


TENDER, DELICIOUS 

Sil . ; CREAM-FED VEAL, SPRING 
> as - ~ &, LAMB AND BEEF ALWAYS 
~ _— : _ IN STOCK: A BUTCHER'S 
2 SHOP IN DUBLIN, WHERE 
CROSS-CHANNEL VISITORS 
PEPPERMINT HUMBUGS, TOFFEES, ACID DROPS OR CHOCOLATES: A WELL- ARE INVITED TO BUY 


STOCKED DUBLIN SWEET-SHOP, WHERE CUSTOMERS CAN BUY WHATEVER THEY LIKE. MEAT PARCELS TO TAKE 
HOME WITH THEM, 


. 





EGGS GALORE, AND ALL NEW LAID: A SIGHT TO MAKE THE BRITISH HOUSEWIFE——-WHO IS EVEN 
RECRSTEING SHS LACE CF SHED BSGS—-C1SR SHVIOUSLY. A SIGHT TO STIR THE HEART OF EVERY ENGLISHMAN: HAMS AND MORPF 
HNHAMS IN THE ARMS OF A DUBLIN SHOP ASSISTANT. 


“WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG”: A TYPICAL DUBLIN BUTCHER'S SHOP RECALLS INGREDIENTS THAT MANY ENGLISH CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS SADLY LACKED 
THOSE FAR-OFF DAYS WHEN SHOPS IN BRITAIN HAD A SIMILAR APPEARANCE. RAISINS, SULTANAS AND DRIED FRUITS IN A DUBLIN GROCERY STORE. 
Once upon a time, as every fairy-tale begins, there were no ration books in Britain in Dublin beg customers to “Send your friends in Britain a turkey by air." While 
and the shops were full of food. In those days there was a popular belief that no the British housewife spent weeks collecting the ingredients for her Christmas 
Englishman could start the day without a large plate of ham and at least two eggs. puddings, her Irish counterpart went to her grocery shop and bought whatever she 
Another idea, which was pretty generally accepted, was that the Irish lived solely on chose. Alas! for the hearty English appetite that has for so long been frustrated and 
a diet of potatoes. Whatever facts may have once been responsible for these popular the Englishman of whom Chesterton wrote 

conceptions of life on both sides of the Irish Sea, they have ceased to exist to-day. 

Now Dublin appears to the Englishman to be the land of plenty in contrast to his “ But since he stood for England Unless you give him bacon 

country. While people in Britain were scrambling to buy turkeys, the butchers’ shops ~- And knew what England means, You must not give him beans.” 
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MOST JAPANESE ARE FOND OF CAGED BIRDS AND ORNAMENTAL FISH; AND THE MAJORITY OF THE 

COUNTRY’S DEPARTMENTAL STORES, LIKE THIS EXAMPLE IN TOKYO, HAVE A “ZOO” DEPARTMENT. 
SHOPPING IN JAPAN TO-DAY: A SCENE IN A TOKYO DEPARTMENTAL STORE, WHERE A BEFORE THE WARTIME BOMBING MINIATURE ROOF “ ZOOS" WERE ALSO POPULAR. 
SALESWOMAN IS OFFERING ONE OF THE TRADITIONAL DOLLS IN THE STYLE OF COURT 


FIGURES. THESE ARE CUSTOMARY PRESENTS ON GIRLS’ FESTIVAL DAY. 


A TYPICAL COUNTER IN A TOKYO STORE, SELLING PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS AND PATTEN-LIKE 
WOODEN SHOES. THE CUSTOMER IS EXAMINING THE CLASSICAL JAPANESE UMBRELLA OF 
BAMBOO STRIP AND OILED CLOTH. 


TOKYO’S DEPARTMENT STORES CATER FOR WESTERN-STYLE DRESS AS WELL AS THE 
TRADITIONAL JAPANESE COSTUME ; AND HERE EUROPEAN-STYLE DISPLAY FIGURES ARE USED 
TO SHOW OFF EUROPEAN-STYLE TEXTILES. 


But they are mow well estab- 


In our issue of September 24 we reproduced several photographs of Tokyo as 
it is to-day, and among the buildings we showed was a large department store 
which fronts on the Ginza, one of Tokyo's chief streets. Department stores, 
as they are understood in Europe and America, are a relatively new thing in 
Japan; though one of the chief of those in Tokyo, that of Mitsukoshi, has been 


selling mixed merchandise for over 275 years. 
lished—Tokyo alone has ten large stores of this kind—and are known by the 
name of “ departo."" Our photographs, taken in several of the Tokyo stores, 
show that they have more in common with the big stores we all know than 
might be expected. Fancy-goods departments, miniature “ zoos" of pets, caged 
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IN THE JAPANESE CAPITAL’S GREAT DEPARTMENT STORES. 


SINCE THE WAR, THE PRICE OF CLOTHING IN JAPAN HAS BEEN HIGH ; AND MANY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
STORES HAVE MET THE SITUATION BY HIRING-OUT BRIDAL COSTUMES COMPLETE. HERE THE SALESMAN 
DISPLAYS A PURE SILK WEDDING DRESS. AS IN MOST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN BIG SHOPS, THE DECORATIVE ARTS HAVE THEIR 
CORNER IN JAPANESE DEPARTMENT STORES: OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS AN EXHIBITION, 
meee: 1 IN TOKYO, OF TYPICAL JAPANESE WOOD-BLOCK PRINTS. 
wk Sal ahaa ne = e 
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COOKED-FISH COUNTERS ARE USUAL IN JAPANESE DEPARTMENT STORES; AND HERE A FISH- 


CHEF IS FANNING SEA-BREAM, COOKING ON SKEWERS OVER A CHARCOAL FIRE. SEA-BREAM 
ARE USUALLY EATEN ON CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS. 


THE JAPANESE EQUIVALENT OF THE EUROPEAN DEPARTMENTAL STORE'S BRIDAL DEPART- 
MENT : THE DISPLAY FIGURE ON THE RIGHT SHOWS WHAT THE CORRECTLY-DRESSED BRIDE 
SHOULD WEAR, INCLUDING THE HEAD-BAND TO HIDE THE HORNS OF JEALOUSY. 


birds and ornamental fish, decorative arts and, of course, textiles in quantity, institution, the Silver Grill. In Japan—as everywhere else—weddings are the 
both by the piece and made up as garments—all these would occasion little salesman's great opportunity, and the Tokyo stores have seized every opportunity 
surprise in Oxford Street. The smiling Japanese chef with fan in hand, who to “cash in” on marriage, installing marriage consultation bureaux special halls 
proffers sea-bream grilled on skewers over a charcoal range, does seem a little for the ceremonies and furnishing clothes for everyone, on hire or purchase, 
unusual; although in essentials he is perhaps paralleled by that once-popular pMotographers, amd even the priest who performs the wedding ceremony. 
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6 ae author's note at the beginning of the 
book about which I am writing to-day 
opens with a sentence which in any other 
circumstances would be incredible: “ Aucun 
ouvrage d'ensemble n'a encore paru, méme 
en U.R.S.S., sur les opérations qui se dérou- 
lérent de 1941 @ 1945 sur le front germano- 
sovidtique.”" There can have been no other 
war of modern times of which it could have 
been said four years after its conclusion 
that no general work upon it had appeared, even in the victorious 
country. In this case it is not so extraordinary as it would seem 
at first sight, and the author of the present book gives the grim 
reason a few lines farther on. ‘ Soviet Russia,” he says, “ not 
putting out of the question the possibility of a third world war, 
continues to observe the most complete secrecy on certain 
essential factors of the last war. In particular, there is no 
possibility of identifying (in the literature published in Russia) 
the Soviet formations engaged in the different battles or of 
forming precise estimates of their strength.”" This sounds an un- 
promising start, but in fact the work before us marks a consider- 
able advance in our knowledge of this crucial phase of the war.* 
I had the pleasure of meeting Général Guillaume in Alsace 
eighteen months ago. He was then, and still is, the commander 
of the French forces of occupation in Germany. In 1944 he 
commanded the 3rd Algerian Division in the Army of Général de 
Lattre. After the victory he became Chief of the French Mission 
in Moscow, and it would seem from internal evidence that this 
book was mainly either written there or shortly after his return. 
It is not to be supposed that he obtained more facilities for his 
study than anyone else interested in the subject, which is to 
say, that he got virtually none. He possessed, however, unusual 
qualities for his task. He was a Russian scholar, and was thus 
able to deal at first hand with all the literature published during 
and after the war by Russian military writers and the Historical 
Service of the Red Army. In addition to the defects from the 
historian'’s point of view which have been mentioned, these 
works fail to cover all the ground, and 
leave certain considerable gaps. They would 
appear to be, nevertheless, of great value 
to one who knows how to handle them. 
Here comes the second advantage of Général 
Guillaume. He is not a mere compiler, 
though he modestly describes himself as 
such. He brings great critical ability to 
bear upon the facts compiled. 
I consider, then, that his book, though 
a strictly professional study unlikely to 
appeal to the general public, possesses a 
great deal of value. It fills a void, one 
which will no doubt be more thoroughly 
filled later on, but in which there has 
hitherto been in the West scarcely anything 
to be found but accounts compiled from 
contemporary Press reports. In these 
circumstances, a grumble may seem 
ungracious, and if I utter it, 1 do not 
mean to underrate the debt due to Général 
Guillaume, Yet I feel that he might have 
written an even more remarkable work on 
this great subject. There does exist an 
immensely rich source of material on this 
war, one from which can be drawn much 
of the information concealed in Russian 
writings. 1 refer to the German archives. 
They have been through strange vicissi- 
tudes, and I believe that even the sorting 
stage in their handling is far from com- 
plete. In many cases they are in the 
United States or the United Kingdom. 
They are not open to the public. Yet 
1 am sure that a writer in the position of Général 
Guillaume could have obtained from them a great deal 
of information about Russian strength at various periods. 
Ihave suggested that the book was framed, if not 
mainly written, some little time ago, when there may 
have been scruples about the propriety of such a course. 
Général Guillaume tells us that he did, in fact, make 
some use of German, French and Allied sources of infor- 
mation, but that from the Battle of Moscow in 1941 to 
that of Berlin in 1945, only Soviet sources have been 
exploited. In other words, it can only have been for the 
few pages dealing with the first German offensive, the 
working-out of the “ Barbarossa" plan, that he has 
obtained any infosmation other than Russian. And it 
must be admitted that the result is very much a war 
seen through Soviet eyes. Allied aid in material to 
Russia goes into a footnote. German offensive opera- 
tions are foreshortened by comparison with Russian. 
The excellent commentaries to which I have referred 
are objective in tone, but the outlook is generally 
from the direction of Moscow. Having made my 
reserves, I can say once more how praiseworthy Général 
Guillaume's effort appears to be. Here the student has, 
as Général de Lattre remarks in his preface, for the first 
time serious and controlled information on one of the 
most essential aspects of the Second World War, 
supported by skilled and illuminating analysis. 
The sketch-maps alone represent a vast amount of 
information, hardly any of it previously available. 
The general effect is that the Russian effort, 
tremendous as we already knew it to be, becomes still 
more impressive. The first Russian counter-offensive of 
December, 1941, and January, 1942, in the region of 
Moscow, for instance, proves to have been a more 
formidable undertaking than most British commentators 
have realised. It seems to have been by no means 
merely the case that the German Armies, which had been 
seeking to pinch out the Soviet capital from north and 
south, now recoiled and that the Russian counter-attacking 
columns hastened their retreat. The Russians, in fact, 
carried out a heavy and large-scale counter-offensive, 
a great achievement in the circumstances. The author, 
— — _ _ - THE 
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knowing the ground intimately, shows how 
unfavourable it was to the German assaults 
depending mainly on armour. West of 
Moscow the only great open space is the 
battlefield of Borodino, chosen by Kutusov 
in 1812 because it provided a field of fire. 
The only other considerable clearing on a 
frontage of 75 miles is that of Mojaisk. 
The rest is forest, more often than not 
marshy. It is 70 miles or so to the south 
that the forest disappears and there Guderian drove his 
great wedge. With stout defenders and good anti-tank 
artillery, this ground round Moscow was a death-trap to 
tanks. They met their end there, and not the machines 
only. “The tanks could be replaced; the crews never,” 
writes Général Guillaume. 

As he sees the war, it is represented by two tremendous 
examples of the Blitzkrieg, those of 1941 and 1942, each 
finally brought to a halt by Russian troops furnished with 
the entirely new material, especially anti-tank artillery, 
which had only begun to come fast from the factories in 
the former year—and for the rest a war of attrition. 
If there was a turning-point in the war, he would put it in 
the summer campaign of the Ukraine in 1943, rather than at 
Moscow in 1941 or Stalingrad in 1942. German industry, 
now increasingly hammered by air bombardment from this 
island, could never replace the thousands of tanks lost 
in front of Kursk, Orel and Kharkov. Général Weygand 
once described to me the strategy of Marshal Foch in 1918 
as that of “extending the battle to the flanks” whenever 
German resistance to the Allied offensives stiffened. The 
Russian strategy of 1943 and 1944 was not dissimilar. 
It was less ambitious than the German, but then quick 
victory was a matter of life or death for Germany, so that 
means of achieving it had to be found, whatever the risks 
they entailed; for Russia it was not. The Russians were 
probably incapable of moving at the speed shown by the 
Germans in 1941 and 1942, but it would 
be unwise to assume that they will never 
be. We may at least be sure that they 
have made strenuous efforts to increase 
the mobility of their higher formations. 

The defeat of the blitzkrieg brought 
on the war of attrition, and once that 
was determined, so was the issue, .In 
material Germany was hopelessly out- 
matched even before the Allied invasion 
of North-West Europe. From 1943 Russia, 
apart from those received from the 
United States, turned out 2500 tanks 
a month. In that year Germany turned 
out 1000 a month, and that was the 
maximum, followed by a decline. In 
human material the advantage was far 
more heavily still on the Russian side. 
Hitler had the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining the number of his divisions, and we 
know from our own sources of information 
that many of them were from time to 
time reduced to skeletons, the flow of 
reinforcements being directed only to 
fronts considered important. Russian 
losses were many times greater than 
German. Général Guillaume gives the 
astounding figures of 7,500,000 killed and 
3,000,000 out of action, to which he adds 
11,000,000 civilian victims. Yet the 
Russians had about 500 divisions—it is 
true on small establishments — and 
10,000,000 men mobilised at the end of 
the war in Europe. Man-power was, of 
course, far higher than in Germany, but this result 
was obtained largely through woman-power. Général 
Guillaume states that 80 per cent. of the output for 
the forces and the country itself came from women. 

He will not have it, however, that these considerations 
diminish the merit of the leadership of the Red Army. 
Having gained the initiative, it applied it in the manner 
by which victory has always been won, easy to set down 
but extremely difficult to achieve : surprise, mass concen- 
tration on the main axes of effort, close co-ordination of all 
arms, destruction of hostile forces by powerful manceuvres 
of envelopment, immediate and vigorous exploitation of 
success by numerous mobile forces, echeloned in depth. 
Was the lower leadership as good as the higher? He does 
not consider the question and cannot be in a position 
to answer it. My impression, worth little for lack of 
real knowledge, is that it was just as good on the platoon 
and company level, but not intermediately. As for the 
soldier of the Red Army, what makes him so formidable 
is that he has learnt how to use the most modern equip- 
ment, here and there clumsily, but in general effectively, 
while preserving the legendary endurance and rustic 
toughness of his ancestors, 

This, then, is not a complete history of the Russo- 
German War, and, for the reasons I have advanced, 
it leaves some important considerations in shadow. 
I consider, however, that it calls for reflection. The 
greater part of the fighting described took place on 
Russian soil, where Russia has always been, and must 
always be, particularly formidable. The final campaigns 
were fought in the north comparatively close to Russia 
and in the south in countries wherein strong elements, 
if not the whole machinery of the State, could be brought 
over to the Russian side. Yet when one takes into 


SHOWING A WOMAN 


of the Ukraine and the immense distances to be covered 
before those of the Urals, or even farther in rear, 
could be brought to the scene of action, the achieve- 
ment in administration and transportation alone is 
remarkable. In other respects it is even more so, 
We knew that a tremendous power had appeared in 
the world. This work, in its annotation as well as 


1944 in its compilation of material, expands our knowledge. 


As I have said, it is addressed mainly to professional 
students, but I hope that many such in this country 
will be among its readers. 





account the destruction wrought among the industries- 
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STALIN AS THE MIDDLE- 
AGED REVOLUTIONARY 
AND THE PRIME COL- 
LABORATOR OF LENIN : 
LENIN (BEARDED) AND 
STALIN, TALKING WITH 
GUARDS IN THE OCTOBER 
REVOLUTION, 1917. 


HROUGHOUT 

the Soviet Union 
and the satellite 
states, December 21 
was celebrated as the 
seventieth birthday 
of the world’s most 
powerful and least- 
known ruler, Mr. J. V. 
Stalin. The occasion 
was marked by the 
award to him of the 
Order of Lenin, in 
recognition of—to 
quote the citation 
signed by President 
Shvernik—" his ex- 
ceptional services 
in the consolidation 
and development of 
Communism in our 
country,” and among 
other items, for his 
“ defeat of Japanese 
Imperialism.” His 
birthday was also 
marked by the in- 
auguration of World 
Peace Prizes, five to 
ten of which will be 
awarded every year 
on his birthday and 
which will each com- 
prise the diploma of 
the Laureate of the 

[Continued opposite. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OLD: 
THE WORLD’S MOST 

POWERFUL DICTATOR 
AND LEAST - KNOWN 

RULER—JOSEPH STALIN. 

















SEVENTY YEARS OLD 
ON DECEMBER 21: 
THE MOST DOGGED OF 
THE OCTOBER REVO- 
LUTIONARIES AND 
NOW THE WORLD'S 
MOST POWERFUL DIC- 
TATOR, MR. j. V. 
STALIN. HIS BIRTH- 
DAY WAS MARKED BY 
THE AWARD OF THE 
ORDER OF LENIN AND 
THE CREATION OF 
WORLD PEACE PRIZES. 


Continued .| 

well-wishers desire 
that he should “ live 
10,000 years"; but 
more realistic poli- 
tical prophets are 
speculating on either 
Molotov or Malenkov 


ANOTHER OF MANY 
DRAWINGS WHICH ARE 
NOW PRODUCED TO sUP- 
PORT THE LEGEND THAT 
LENIN HAD ONLY ONE 
STAUNCH ALLY— 
STALIN: THE TWO 
REVOLUTIONARIES IN 
1917. 


Continued. | 

International Stalin 
Prize, a gold medal 
with a picture of 
Mr. Stalin, and a 
money award of 
100,000 roubles. The 
prizes are open to 
“citizens of all 
countries, irrespective 
of political, religious, 
or racial distinc- 
tions.’' Busts of 
Stalin 
placed on thirty-eight 


have been 
of the highest moun- 
tain peaks of Central 
Asia, gifts have been 
received from Com- 
munist countries and 
Party members all 
over the world, musi- 
cal compositions and 
poems—including 
one by a centenarian 
poet—have cele- 
brated the occasion ; 
and parallels for this 
deification of a ruler 
while still in the en- 
joyment of his power 
have to be sought in 
the first stages of the 
decay of the Roman 
Empire. Chinese 
(Continued below, centre. 





THE 32ND ANNIVERSARY OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION OF 


succeeding to the 
supreme power on 
Stalin's death. 


EPITOMISING THE ARMED HOSTS WHICH BUTTRESS THE WORLD'S MOST \ 
PAST THE 


RIGID DICTATORSHIP: MOSCOW GARRISON TROOPS MARCHING 
ROSTRUM IN RED SQUARE. j 
Fo apenas 


MILITIAMEN 


CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE SOVIET UNION: LENINGRAD 
MARCHING PAST IN LENINGRAD, 


1917 WAS } 
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CHINA CLAY—“ BONES” OF PORCELAIN; AND INDUSTRY’S MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 


ey, / ; "Te 


. 


THE REFINED CHINA CLAY FLOWING OVER THE LAST “RUN” OF “MICA DRAGS” INTO VERY 


FINE-MESH SCREENS WHICH REMOVE FIBRE AND OTHER FOREIGN MATTER. 
CORNISH CHINA CLAY PASSING THROUGH THE “ MICA DRAGS ”’—CHANNELS ARRANGED 


TO CATCH ANY IMPURITIES: THE POINTED HILLS ARE WHITE RESIDUE DUMPS. 


WHEN A SET OF “MICA DRAGS” HAS BEEN USED FOR SOME TIME THE CHANNELS 
ARE CLEARED OF THE DEPOSITS OF MICA AND COARSE PARTICLES OF CLAY. 


The china clay mining industry is confined to Devon and Cornwall and gives direct 
employment to but a few thousand, but it earns foreign currency as a raw material 
for many exports, and as a direct export. This remarkable substance (which takes 
its name from the Chinese Kawling, meaning High Ridge, the name of a hill east of 
Chéng-té-Chén, whence the earliest examples of the clay sent to Europe were obtained 
by a French Jesuit missionary to China in the early eighteenth century) and china 
stone are essential ingredients in making hard paste or true porcelain. One lends 
plasticity and the other translucence. Modern research has, however, found china clay 


sal 


shal & 





AFTER THE CHINA CLAY HAS BEEN THROUGH THE “MICA DRAGS” AND THE FILTER 
PRESSES, MOISTURE IS EXPELLED IN THE “ DRYS,” OR HEATED SHEDS. 


to be something in the nature of a maid-of-all-work for industry. Immense quantities 
go to the paper industry for use both as a filler and. as a coating for art paper, 
while the pottery and porcelain factories, the textile trade, the plastics industry and 
drug manufacturers all employ it. It is also used to make insulating materials, paint, 
linoleum, leather waxes and polishes, soap and cosmetics, roofing felts and cement. 
On this page we illustrate the process of refining Cornish china clay (originally 
discovered in that county by William Cookworthy, of Plymouth, about 1750), and on 
the facing page we show a china stone quarry. 
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THE “FLESH” OF PORCELAIN—IN A CHINA STONE QUARRY. 
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VIEWED FROM ABOVE TO INDICATE ITS TREMENDOUS DEPTH AND PRECIPITOUS “CLIFFS”: A CORNISH CHINA STONE QUARRY. 


The china and pottery trade, which needs china clay and china stone for the production 
of the high-grade goods for which this country is famous, is most important to our 
export drive, and housewives who cannot restock their china cupboards with decora- 
tive cups and plates, must console themselves by bearing this in mind! On our 


facing page we illustrate aspects of the process of preparing china clay for use in 
various industries and for export. The Chinese were accustomed to call the kaolin, or 


clay, “ the bones " of porcelain and the china stone, or Petuntse, which lends translucence, 
its “ flesh." China stone is found in the same districts as china clay and is quarried 
by blasting. Our photograph shows a china stone quarry from above, its great depth 
indicated by the size of the figures of the men working at the bottom, and by the 
house on the edge of its precipitous “ cliffs." China stone is granite with its orthoclase 
felspar decomposed, and has the appearance of a weathered granite. 
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THE “BIG TOP” COMES TO OLYMPIA: SRQSSNRRCES Sowa 
BERTRAM MILLS’ CHRISTMAS SHOW. in ines 


ae 








SNOW-WHITE TIPPLERS ENJOY A LONG DRINK AND NO HEEL-TAPS: 
RHODIN'S POLAR BEARS, BROUGHT FROM SWEDEN BY JOHN STEINHOFF. BERTRAM MILLS’ FAMOUS ELEPHANTS, PRESENTED BY JOHN GRINDL: THEY JOINED THE COMPANY IN 1934, WHE 
NCE again the Circus has come to Olympia and the “ Big Top,” with its CAN SPEAK MANY LANGUAGES, ONE OF WHICH THE ELEP a vo en 
glamour, its thrills and its unchanging atmosphere of merriment, skill 

and beauty, adds its special contribution of enchantment to the holiday 
festivities. The ‘‘One and Only Bertram Mills Circus and Fun Fair” 
opened on December 20 and will continue until February 2. The famous 
Bertram Mills elephants are there, as amiable, polite and charming as ever, 
appearing with some attractive girls in Eastern dress; and the other animal 
artistes include twelve white polar bears, who drink deeply of syrup and 
slide down chutes with apparent pleasure. Their turn is specially remark- 
able, as these animals are generally believed to be intractable. Miss Hella's 
sealions are highly engaging. Although only provided with flippers (most 
useful for applauding !) and tails, they are as graceful as ballerinas on the tight- 
rope, and able to balance objects, both large and small, on their whiskered 
ses with obvious satisfaction in their own skill. One is a musician. The 
Continued opposite. 
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CAN SUCH POSES BE HELD BY LIVING PEOPLE ?: THE GOLDEN STATUES GIVING A WONDERFUL COMICAL TURN DURING THEIR THRILLING HIGH-WIRE ACT: ARTHUR, LEADER 
A FANTASTIC PYRAMID OF FIGURES SHEATHED IN GLEAMING METAL. OF THE GREAT ARTUROS, AND HIS NWINETEEN-YEAR-OLD SON, ARTHUR, JUNIOR. 
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HUMAN AND ANIMAL ARTISTES IN 
BREATHTAKING CIRCUS TURNS. 








GRACEFUL AS A BALLERINA: ONE OF MISS HELLA’S SEALIONS PROGRESSING 
IN 1934, WHEN THE YOUNGEST WAS ONLY FOUR. JOHN GRINDL, WHO WAS BORN IN VIENNA AND IS NOW SBRITISH, ALONG A TIGHT-ROPE WHILE BALANCING A BALL ON ITS NOSE. 


TO UNDERSTAND AND READILY OBEY, THOUGH THEY MAY NOT BE MULTI-LINGUAL. Continued.) ; 
acrobats who contribute to the programme include the Great Arturos, four 


brilliant members of a circus family from America. Arthur, leader of the 
troupe, had sixteen brothers and sisters who all became acrobats; and his 
own nineteen-year-old son, Arthur, junior, who appears with him, is the 
sixth generation to carry on the family tradition. Their performance 
includes some astonishing comic feats on the high-wire—collisions with each 
other, and so forth—as well as the graceful performance of many daring 
acts. Equine beauty may be admired, for the famous Liberty Horses are 
there, as well as Zeeland draught horses, specially imported from their native 
Holland, and a fine display of Haute Ecole is included. 1e clowns are 
numerous, and all endowed in different ways with nic gen'us. An 
interesting point in regard to this year's circus is that amateur photo- 
graphers may make their own records of the splendid turns, as cameras 
(not ciné-cameras) without tripods may be used to take pictures. 





THE LADIES OF THE GREAT ARTUROS TROOP: ARTHUR'S WIFE HEDWIG, AND HIS WIECE RITA, THE SEVEN ASHTONS IN THEIR ACT: THESE SIX BROTHERS AND ONE SISTER 
AGED SEVENTEEN, DANCING ON THE HIGH-WIPE. (WOT SEEN HERE) HAVE BEEN FOOT-JUGGLERS SINCE LEAVING THE CRADLE. 
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A WYOMING “CIRCUSS F’R DUDES”: 
THE HORSE ROUND-UP BY AIRCRAFT. 


AEROBATICS TO CONTROL THE MOVEMENTS OF WILD HORSES: THE PILOT IS TURNING SHARPLY IN FRONT 
OF THE ANIMALS TO TURN THEM AND MAKE THEM TAKE THE DESIRED DIRECTION TO REACH THE TRAP. 


COS SS ee, CEES AENVE We Sa, Cae et eee TUDENTS of Wild Western tales are familiar with the exciting accounts of round-ups of horses 


HORSES TRAPPED AND (L.; BACKGROUND) APPROACHING THE CORRAL. 


IN ROUGH COUNTRY, HERDS OF WILD HORSES FOLLOW TRAILS: BY DRAGGING A POST 
BEHIND HIM, THE EXPERT MAKES A PATH LEADING TO THE TRAP. 


Comtemued | 

put forward the suggestion that aircraft might possibly be used to round them 
up in considerable numbers. This plan has materialised, and he has carried it 
out with very considerable success, as it is reported that last year he captured over 
1000 horses. Some of these animals have been sold to ranches to become cow 
ponies: others have been taken to Mr. Robbins’ ranch near Glanrock, Wyoming, 
where he coaxes them into submission to harness, bridle and saddle. The pilot 


and cattle by cowboys of astonishing skill and dash, but the thrills of such stories seem quite 


tame when compared with these remarkable photographs of a round-up of wild horses in 
Wyoming, by means of skilfully piloted aircraft. These horses, which are not, of 
course, ‘‘ wild" in the scientific sense of the word (as the horse became extinct in 
North America after the Pleistocene period and was not re-introduced until the time of 
the Spanish occupation), are not, however, broken in. They roam the wastelands of the 


ics Se 
So 


a 


THE ROUND-UP IN RUGGED WYOMING MOUNTAINS: THE HORSES ARE RACING ALONG GUIDED 
BY THE AIRCRAFT OVERHEAD ON THE SIGHT. 


who has been working with him is Marine-trained. He can do stunt flying at 
hedge-hopping levels, and, indeed, is obliged to do this in order to make the 
herds of horses gallop in the direction required, so that they may enter the 
camouflaged wings which eventually guide them into the small corral, where they 
are trapped. He has found that the shadow of the aircraft is an extremely 
effective means of control, as the horses run from it. Mr. Robbins, who is 











THE SHADOW OF THE AIRCRAFT 
KEEPS THEM MOVING IN 


State in great herds, are sometimes joined by domesticated horses, 
anxiety to sheep- and cattle-farmers on account of their large consumption of grass. 
estimated that one of them consumes enough grass to feed two cows and fourteen 
sheep. In order to combat this nuisance to farmers the Taylor Grazing Act was 
passed, which provides that the ranges may be cleared of these herds of horses. At a 
meeting of farmers interested in undertaking this task, Mr. Frank Robbins, an expert 


horse-master who has been catching, breaking and riding these wild horses all his life, 
[Continued below, left. 


ONE BUNCH OF HORSES ROUNDED UP, WHILE ANOTHER IS BEING SHEPHERDED INTO 
THE TRAP BY THE SHADOW OF THE LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT. 


shown in our photographs, has described his method of rounding-up these wild 
horses as a “ circuss fr dudes,” and certainly our photographs illustrate the 
dramatic and exciting angles of the business. Mr. Robbins is reported to have 
described wild-horse round-ups as follows: “Lots of people hev tried to catch 
wile horses an’ lots of wile horses ain't been caught, because when yew start out 
to catch uh wile horse, yew gotta hev more sense than th’ horse.’ When the 
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THE AIRMAN-COWBOY IN ACTION: 
A MODERN WILD WESTERN STORY. 
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48 AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE ROUND-UP: IT ALARMS THE HORSES AND 
THE DIRECTION OF THE CAMOUFLAGED ENTRANCE TO THE CORRAL OR ENCLOSURE. 


CAMOUFLAGING THE ENTRANCE TO THE TRAP BY FASTENING SAGE BRUSH 


and cause considerable 
TO IT. THE SILHOUETTE OF THE EXPERT'S HORSE FRAMES THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


It has been 
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EXPERTS WAITING FOR THE HORSES TO ARRIVE, GUIDED 
BY THE SKILL OF THE FILOT OF AN AIRCRAFT. 


CAMOUFLAGED BY SAGE BRUSH 


Wyoming Committee were discussing how to rid the State of the horses under 
the terms of the Taylor Grazing Act, representatives of the canning interests were 
present. They had an idea that they could slaughter and can wild horses as food 
for foxes bred on ranches for the fur trade, but Mr. Rebbins rose, and said: 
“'M here tuh represent th’ horses,” and certainly his plan appears to have proved 
successful in helping the farmers and taming the horses without cruelty. 









































LD CAILLIE,” 
Hodge ; 9s.), is the story of a hen capercailzie. 
At first sight, it is not an attractive story, and 


by Arnt Hvidsten (William 


the preliminary pages give little hint of the 
fascinating reading which follows as the author 
carries us with simple descriptive sentences through 
the search for a nesting-site, the incubation of 
the eggs, the rearing of the brood, and finally the 
scattering of the grown chicks to the death of the 
hen. Although a translation from the Norwegian, 
nothing appears to have been lost in the process. 
The atmosphere of the marsh and moorland is well 
portrayed, and the reader is inveigled into seeing 
the course of events, not as from a “ hide,”’ but 
as seen by a game-bird. In spirit he frequents 
the undergrowth with Old Caillie, roosts in trees, 
flies across the valley and experiences the hours of 
watchfulness and the moments of terror as the 
goshawk or the eagle owl flies overhead, or the marten 
or the fox sniffs its way through the underground. 

Aside from the literary merit, ‘Old Caillie”’ is 
a vivid exposition of what it means to be born a 
wild animal, and particularly one of the non- 
predatory type. From birth to death, life is a 
succession of alarms, hazards and narrow escapes, 
especially for a mother with her young. It is life 
in the front-line trench, with no let-up until death, 
“no discharge from the war.’’ Although a simple 
story, simply told, for those with a sympathy for 
animals “‘ Old Caillie ’’ reaches at times the breath- 
less compulsion of a thriller. 

All books should appeal to the eye, but some depend 
on this almost entirely for their sale’s value. Such 
an one is “ British Moths and Their Haunts,” by 
L. Hugh Newman (Edmund Ward ; 21s.). Each pair 


A RARITY AMONG BRITISH MOTHS : THE SPURGE HAWK (Celerio — WHICH HAS 


ONLY EVER BRED IN NUMBERS AT BRAUNTON BURROWS. 
Photograph by Murray. 

of its 140-odd pages includes one-and-a-half pages of 
black-and-white reproductions of photographs of one 
of our native moths and its haunts. The remaining 
half-page contains biological notes on the moth itself. 
It is a pleasant book to handle. There are so many 
species of moth in this country alone that they require 
specialist treatment, and the general naturalist can 
only give them passing attention, which means 
that he is most familiar with the larger, more 
obvious kinds, and these are the ones illustrated 
by Mr. Newman. A more valuable book, to 
my mind, would be one that served as a photo- 
graphic record of many of the smaller moths, 
usually met in greater numbers and therefore, 
in one sense, more familiar, and certainly more 
tantalising to identify. Further, one feels that 
the large moths should be portrayed in colour. 
There is, however, one great virtue to this 
book — that out of every two pages one is 
devoted to a photograph of typical habitats, 
a most valuable guide to the beginner or even 
the general naturalist. 

For many years a “ Guide to the Fossil 
Remains of Man" in the Department of Geology 
in the British Museum, written by the late 
Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, remained a 
standard work. Although it reached a third 
edition in 1922, it has long been out of print. 
In the meantime, the discoveries in Asia, 
Europe and, particularly, those in Africa by 
Dr. Broom and Dr. Leakey, have added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of Man's early 
evolution. Clearly there existed a need for 
a new “ guide.” This is provided in “ History 
of the Primates: An Introduction to the 
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Photograph by “ The Times.” 


Study of Fossil Man,” 


a most readable and lucid account by a 
leading—perhaps the leading—authority. 
The book commences with a succinct 
account of the principles of classification 
and evolution, and proceeds to detailed 
history of the Primates, living and fossil. 
Finally, we have, brought up-to-date, all 
that is known of Homo sapiens, from the 
earliest remains to late palzolithic times. 

Le Gros Clark's approach to his 
subject is not merely academic, and 
his final words show the breadth of his 
treatment : 


If man has gained his intellectual domi- 
nance over his fellow creatures by concen- 
trating his evolutionary energies on the 
development of his brain, it remains to be 
seen whether he can now maintain his position by 
contriving a method of living in orderly relations 
with members of his own species. If he fails to do 
. He may become extinct. 


Quoting again from Le Gros Clark : 


Fossil remains of early Man are unfortunately but 
rarely found. On the other hand, the stone 
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A NATURAL SANCTUARY FOR BIRDS AND INSECTS, WHERE MORE 
SPURGE HAWKS HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THE PAST THAN ANYWHERE 
ELSE IN BRITAIN : BRAUNTON BURROWS IN NORTH DEVON. 


by Professor W. E. Le 
Gros Clark (printed by order of the Trustees of 
the British Museum [Natural History] ; 2s. 6d.), 


THE GARDENS AT CHARTWELL, MR. CHURCHILL'S 
COUNTRY HOUSE IN KENT. 


1940 








implements which he manufactured are often discovered 
in large numbers. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that at about the 
same time, by order of the Trustees, a companion 
volume (at the same price), “Man the Tool- 
maker,” by Dr. Kenneth P. Oakley, should appear. 
The two books are complementary. Oakley. 
quoting Le Gros Clark, points out that probably 
“ the differentiation of man from ape will ultimately 
have to rest on a functional rather than on an 
anatomical basis, the criterion of humanity being 
the ability to speak and to make tools.” To 
any who may doubt the conclusions of the 
anatomist, based on the, often fragmentary, 
remains of skulls or other bones, the evidence of 
worked artifacts associated with them should carry 
conviction. In ‘‘ Man the Tool-maker,” the author 
gives us the cultural sequence of primitive tool- 
making, an account of the materials and methods 
used, and some very useful notes on natural and 
artificial flaking of flint, fully illustrated. Again, a 
masterly work. Throughout there is a freshness in 
treatment, and at one point (page 12) ‘the author 
has something novel to say on the vexed question 
of man’s diet. The view is put forward that man, 
not naturally a carnivore, took to flesh-eating 
under conditions of scarcity and drought ; and that 
the making of the first flint implements was related 
to the need for something with which to skin a dead 
animal. 

Finally, under an unambitious dust-jacket and 
an unassuming title, a book of different calibre 
entirely, but most informative and entertaining. 
“The Life Story of the Fish,” by Brian Curtis 
(Jonathan Cape ; 12s. 6d.), can best be described as 
an account of fishes and all about them by a writer 
who knows what he is talking about and wastes no 
words in getting to his point. His almost racy 
style, in near-basic English, often succeeds in getting 
an abstruse point over where the more erudite use 
of words would merely confuse the non-technical 
reader. On the other hand, the author does not 


make the mistake of attributing human emotions, 





























AN OTHERWISE INSIGNIFICANT GREYISH MOTH WHICH BEARS ON 

EACH PORE-WING, CLEARLY MARKED IN BLACK, THE SIGN THAT 

MR. CHUKCHILL ORIGINATED AS AN ENCOURAGEMENT AND 

INSPIRATION TO THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD: THE V-MOTE 
(Itama wauaria). 


Photograph by S. C. Bisserot. 


Illustrations reproduced from “ British Moths and their 
Haunts,” by Courtesy of the Publisher, Edmund Ward, Leicester. 


or purpose—the mental capacities so-called 
anthropomorphic approach—to the fish’s way 
of life. Though he begins one chapter with 
“Once upon a time. ..,” proceeding on a 
catalogue of false ideas and wrong beliefs 
about the function of the air-bladder, which 
he humorously analyses, the reader suffers no 
lack of confidence in what is being written. 
It may be that at times, in creating a fireside 
chat about the physiology, anatomy, ecology 
and economics of fishes, he gives the impression 
of popularising to the point of inaccuracy or 
false perspective. If so, then the list of names 
of leading American ichthyologists—the author 
himself is American—who have contributed 
advice or help should be sufficient to restore 
the balance. Altogether, Brian Curtis gives us 
a commendable sample of “ biology without 
tears,” as contrasted with “ nature-faking.” 
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NORWAY’S GESTURE OF GOODWILL TO LONDON: THE GIANT CHRISTMAS TREE IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, WHICH IS HUNG WITH 
COLOURED LIGHTS AND IS BEING ILLUMINATED EACH EVENING UNTIL TWELFTH NIGHT (JANUARY 5). 


For the third year in succession the people of Oslo have presented a Christmas tree 
to London which is proving, as in past years, a great attraction. It stands in 
Trafalgar Square, flanked by the floodlit fountains, and is over 55 ft. high. The 
tree was presented to Mr. Key, the Minister of Works, on December 20, by 
M. Prebensen, the Norwegian Ambassador. Two girls, dressed in colourful Norwegian 
costumes, threw a switch which illuminated the tree, and bandsmen of The Scots 


Guards played Norwegian and British airs and carols. During the week before 
Christmas there was carol-singing round the tree each evening, and a luncheon-hour 
performance on December 21. The tree, a fine spruce from the Norwegian forests, is 
festooned with coloured lights and draped to create the illusion of a covering of snow 
Normally the trees and fountains are illuminated each evening from 5.30 to 11 p.m., 
but to-night, New Year's Eve, they will continue until 1215 a.m 
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VISIBLE 








A SILK DAMASK DRESS, 1770-80 : THE SKIRT IS DRAWN INTO 
PUFFS OVER THE HIPS BY CORDS INSIDE. 


A WHITE MUSLIN DAY DRESS, 1803-5: THE MATERIAL 
BEARS SPRIGS OF TAMBOUR EMBROIDERY. 


SOCIAL HISTORY FROM MANCHESTER’S 
BY WELL-DRESSED WOMEN AND 














CHILDREN’S DRESSES OF 1807 AND 1822: JUVENILE 
STYLES FOLLOWED CONTEMPORARY ADULT FASHIONS. 





A BLUE-AND-WHITE STRIPED SILK DAY DRESS, 1841: 
PROVIDED WITH AN ALTERNATIVE EVENING BODICE. 
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A WEDDING DRESS, 1884 : IN GREY POPLIN AND WHITE LACF, 
“ WITH A GREY SILK FEATHERED BONNET. 


HE changing fashions in dress form a fascinating study 
not only as a history of taste, but from other angles 

Miss Anne M. Buck, in her introduction to “ A Brief View " 
of the Gallery of English Costume, Manchester, of which she 
is Keeper, writes: “ Because each change of fashion unconsciously expresses 
a change in the spirit of the time, the collection makes visible much of our 
social history. The Reform Act of 1832 and the contemporary development 
of both men's and women's clothing are expressions of the same social 
change. The long struggle for the emancipation of women is recorded in 





AN OUTDOOR DRESS OF GREEN SILK, 1845: WORN WITH 
A SILK PAISLEY SHAWL AND A GAUGED SATIN BONNET. 


AN AFTERNOON DRESS, 1895: OF MAUVE FLECKED SILK, 
WITH COLLAR, CUPPS, REVERS AND BELT OF VELVET. 


AN AFTERNOON DRESS, 1855: OF DARK GREEN AND 
BLACK FIGURED SILK WITH BELL SLEEVES. 

















AFTERNOON DRESS, 1905: OF MAUVE POPLIN, WITH 
CREAM LACE. SKIRT, SHORT BOLERO AND LACE BLOUSE. 
the costume of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The slow vic- | fe 
tories of democracy are marked by each assumption of garment or material - a 
from more privileged wardrobes. When surviving specimens of costume are 

studied in the same way as other material evidences of civilisation, costume : 
takes its place as part of the fabric of English history. It is as a centre or 


REPRODUCED By CoURTESY OF THE €rry 
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R’S GALLERY OF ENGLISH COSTUME: FASHIONS WORN 
HILDREN FROM 1770—1927. 


A DAY DRESS OF WHITE STRIPED PRINTED MUSLIN, 1830: 
WITH ENORMOUS SLEEVES AND WHITE LAWN CANESOU. 





A FULL EVENING DRESS, 1809 : OF INDIA MUSLIN A DAY DRESS OF WHITE MUSLIN, 1824-25: IT WAS 
EMBROIDERED IN SPANGLES AND METAL THREAD. WORN WITH A WHITE MUSLIN MORNING CAP. 








A DINNER DRESS, 1878: MADE OF BLUE CASHMERE 
AND EMBROIDERED SATIN WITH TIGHT SKIRT. 














A DAY DRESS, 1863, WORN OVER A CRINOLINE : IT 18 AN AFTERNOON DRESS, 1870 I: OF CORDED GREY SILK 
CARRIED OUT IN CHECKED PATTERNED GREEN SILK. WITH SKIRT FULLNESS AT THE BACK. 








AFTERNOON DRESS, 1927, OF NINON PRINTED IN BLACK, 
PINK AND GREEN, with “cLOcHE” STRAW MAT. 





arranged in a series from 1760 until the present day, and 


COSTUME DRESS, 1912, OF GREY SATIN, WITH VEST ASCOT DRESS, 1923, OF GREY CriPE PRINTED IN BLACK though the individual exhibits are changed from time to 


AND HIGH COLLAR OF NET; MAUVE STRAW HAT. $ AND ORANGE, WORN WITH A HAT OF ORANGE GEORGETTE. time, the chronological series is a permanent feature, 
and every change of fashion during the past 190 years 
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for such study that the Gallery of English Costume has been formed.” The may be studied. On these pages we reproduce costumes which illustrate the 
story of Englishwomen's dress from 1770-80 until 1927. These photographs 


collection, which includes the vast assemblage formed by Dr. C. Willett 

Cunnington (acquired for the city mainly through public subscription), is form the first eighteen illustrations in the recently-published “A Brief View " 
housed in Platt Hall, a red-brick Georgian mansion (completed 1764) which forms of the Gallery of English Costume, the first of a projected series of eight 
one of Manchester City's branch art galleries. The dresses are chronologically “ Picture Books,” price Is. 6d. each, to record the collection. 


trry Art GALLERY, MANCHESTER 
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T seems to be a long time since anyone last produced 
the Colonel's body, explained the perfectly good 
reasons why everybody in sight should have murdered 
the man, and left me to guess the right murderer 
and the palpitations of the final act. It was not 
always a Colonel. It was sometimes a financier, a 
peer, or a wealthy aunt. And the place could not 
always have been the Vicar’s study—even though, as 
I remember it, there were usually books in neat, un- 
troubled rows: no well-stocked library without its 
corpse. Here a blunt instrument, there a revolver-shot, 
ever a body: those dear old puzzle-plays, sinister 
round games, had seemed lost beyond recall. We had 
had so many variations ; the vein was exhausted, and the 
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“ & DEXTEPOUS, AIRY COMEDY BY OUR BEST KEVUE LIBRETTIST : ‘ CASTLE IN THE AIR,” WRITTEN BY ALAN MELVILLE, ney. 

SHOWING (L. TO RB.) MRS. DUNNE (IRENE MANNING), THE EARL OF LOCHARNE (JACK BUCHANAN), ARTHUR PHILLIPS : 

(WILLIAM KENDALL) AND “ poss" TRENT (CORAL BROWNE), IN A SCENE FROM THE PLAY AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Mr. Trewin, writing on this page about Alan Melville's new comedy, “Castle in the Air,” says, “ There are no 

problems here, unless you ask yourself how in the world Mr. Melville has managed to keep his wit sparking 
effortlessly through three acts.” 


Colonel’s body ceased to appear on a West End stage. 

I realised with a certain sentimental pleasure the 
other day that body-work was having a mild recovery. 
“Murder at the Vicarage,” designed no doubt as a 
Christmas treat, found its first Playhouse audience 
surprisingly unprepared. Or was it surprising ? Our 
deductive powers had long grown rusty. There, at 
the beginning of the second scene, the Colonel's body 
slumped at the Vicar’s desk. We had not met the 
Colonel before, but we knew all about him, and we 
knew that practically everyone in the village of 
St. Mary Mead — not far from London—had reason to 
detest him. Who fired the shot ? There we dithered. 
Some, after a tentative flutter of inquiry, abandoned 
hope and selected the criminal, as they might have 
done’ the winner of the two-thirty, by pricking the 
programme with a pin. Others, with fading memories 
of their youth, chose the least likely person in the cast 
and stuck to their choice. Relatively few, if it were 
possible to judge from interval-talk, began to comb the 
clues with any professional skill. Next day a colleague 
(to whom I bow) announced in print that he had solved 
the problem half-way through the performance, and in 
writing: there is room for him at Scotland Yard. 

As theevening took its course, veterans agreed, moist- 
eyed, that it reminded them of the good old days. The 
house, in the correct manner, received the final solution 
with a gasp of annoyance. Criminologists streamed into 
the night, telling each other how they would have killed 
the Colonel and where, in fact, X and Y had gone wrong. 
Theamount of wisdom after the event was prodigious ; but 
then, it has ever been so on these ocrasions, 
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By J. C. TREWIN. 


Vicar, his wife, his nephew, his curate, his maid; the 
doctor, the artist, the spinster, the widow, the assorted 
neighbours : they are there merely toconfuse and to baffle 
us. Most of the Playhouse company know what to do in 
thesecircumstances. Barbara Mullen, asthe mostardent 
gardener in St. Mary Mead, and Reginald Tate, as an 
artist, lead them with enthusiasm, and the rest of the com- 
pany follows with varying degrees of success. If, then, you 
are vitally interested in the Colonel's body, you will have 
a gay evening ; if not, not. The piece flits from memory 
like one of those thrillers skimmed by the fire at night. 
Even so, and in a whisper, it is pleasant in its way to find 
the old machinery 
whirring again on 
the London stage. 
This sort of thing 
makes sentimenta- 
lists of us all—or 
had I better say 
some of us ? 

A few days 
earlier there dad 
been a play much 
more original in 
setting and concep- 
tion. In “ Bona- 
venture” (Vaude- 
ville) we do not see 
a body, though we 
hear a good deal 
about 'a murder. 
The scene is East 
Anglia. Floods have 
swept across the 
plain; villagers 
have taken shelter 
in a convent — 
administered by a 
French nursing 
order—on_ the 
higher ground ; and 
travellers to Nor- 
wich have had to 
break their jour- 
Three of the 
travellers prove to 
be a woman con- 
victed of murder, 


with her police 
guards, a man and 
a wardress. They 
are on their way 
back to Norwich 
immediately after 
the failure of an 
appeal. The dis- 
closure is a 
thoroughly drama- 
tic curtain to the 
first act: if 
Charlotte Hastings, 
the authoress, 
could have sus- 
tained the tension, 
her play might have 
been remarkable in 
its kind. Later, alas, 
tension relaxes. It 
was a good idea, 
theoretically, to let 
the hospital 
matron, Sister 
Mary Bonaventure, 
reconstruct the 
case, solve the 
problem, and pin 
down the _ real 
criminal. In 
practice, much of 


this becomes tedious, although acting throughout is 
excellent and loyal, and Miss Hastings has constructed 
her play with acare for detail that would have pleased the 
Edwardian craftsmen. The trouble is that we are always 
too conscious of the construction ; it is apparent from the 
start that the supposed murderess will be cleared, and 
the calculated weighing and measuring goes on too 
long. Fay Compton, in a performance of enchanting 
sincerity and serenity, and Mary Kerridge, as the 
young artist convicted of her brother’s death, manage 
to carry the piece, and it seemed clear on the first night 
that for many in the audience there had been no lagging. 
It is long since I have heard a louder author’s call. 
Miss Hastings is undoubtedly a dramatist, and 
next time she may have a more tractable theme. 

Murder in the vicarage, detection in the convent. 
e° What now can happen at a castle in Aberdeen- 
shire ? Surely we must have a body in the Great Hall 
and another in the Macduff Room ? But nota sign. Alan 
Melville, author of “‘ Castle in the Air ”’ (Adelphi), has 
built his Locharne for laughter only. There are no 
problems here, unless you ask yourself how in the world 
Mr. Melville has managed to keep his wit sparking effort- 
lessly through three acts. Almost every line brings its 
laugh, and that is something that very few dramatists 
to-day can achieve. The body-work plays have too much 
plot. Here we have no need to bother. Cheerfully, 
Mr. Melville provides us with a Castle, an Earl who is 
anxious to sell it, a charming American who wishes to buy 
it, and a representative of the National Coal Board who 
wishes to requisition it. And there you are : just enough 
plot tocarry the wit. The wit, pointed by Jack Buchanan, 
Coral Browne, and Irene Manning, is endless. One 
feels that when the curtain has fallen these people 
will still go on talking away in the same happy, fizzing 
strain. I don't know that Mr. Melville will be a welcome 
guest in future at any function of the National Coal 
Board ; but he will probably bear his grief with patience. 

There is, as I have said, no body in Locharne. (The 
natural victim would have been Mr. Phillips, of the Coal 
Board, whom William Kendall endows towards the end 
with the most alarming stage cold we have ever seen or 
heard.) Weshallhave, I gather, to wait for our next piece 
of body-work until January, when Barrie's ‘‘ Shall We 
Join the Ladies ?”’ is to be revived at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. Not that there is a corpse in this piece ; but there 
might well be. There might be anything. Barrie, ineffect, 
wrote the first act of a completely baffling thriller without 
troubling to considera second orathird. ‘‘ Each of us,” 
says one of the people, ‘‘ has some secret within us that 





A PLAY IN WHICH “ WE DO NOT SEE A BODY THOUGH WE HEAR A GOOD DEAL ABOUT A MURDER” : “ BONAVENTURE,” SHOWING 
& SCENE IN THE GREAT HALL OF THE CONVENT, WITH (L. TO R.) MISS PIERCE (MARY MARVIN), MELLING (COLIN DOUGLAS), 
DR. JEFFREYS (BALLARD BERKELEY), SARAT CARN (MARY KERRIDGE) AND SISTER MARY BONAVENTURE (FAY COMPTON). 





and it was satisfying to find all rites and | 
ceremonies duly observed. 

The exasperating thing about these puzzle- 
plays is that, apart from the puzzle, they donot 
exist. ‘‘ Murder at the Vicarage,” adapted by 
Moie Charles and Barbara Toy from Agatha 
Christie's novel, is perfectly efficient. It does 
what it is meant to do, to mystify. But the 
people in it areas lifeless as the Colonel himself. 
They have no place whatever outside the stage 
wallsof the Vicar's study. As red-herrings they 
are useful : as human beings they are null. The J 





I can tell you is that 
“CASTLE IN THE AIR " (Adelphi.)}—A dexterous, airy comedy in which Alan Melville, 
our best revue librettist, has at last an indisputable success with a full-length play. 
Jack Buchanan, Coral Browne and Irene Manning act it admirably for him. 
“ME AND MY GIRL" (Winter Garden).<-Lupino Lane, the Lambeth Walk, and every- 
thing as before-—or nearly everything. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL, 


“* BONAVENTURE "' (Vaudeville).—Charlotte Hastings has found a new setting for a 
piece of crime detection. Her well-made convent play, in 
certain merits that Fay Compton and Mary Kerridge are quick to burnish. 


“MURDER AT THE VICARAGE "' (Playhouse).—Who killed Colonel Protheroce? This 


old-style thriller, adapted from an Agatha Christie novel, is a dance of red herrings, and all 
rbara Mullen and Reginald Tate act well in the leading parts. 


te of tedious passages, has 


Charlotte Hastings’ play “ Bonaventure,” at the Vaude- 
“s " 


— ville Theatre, has of enchanting sincerity 

and serenity” by Pay Compton who takes the part of 

the hospital matron at the vent, Sister Mary Bona- 

venture. This good nun manages to succeed in “ recon- 

structing the case, solving the problem and pinning 
down the real criminal.” 


would be staggering if revealed to the rest.” 
One day an author will be found to tack on 
the missing acts and to reveal all the secrets. 
He will do no service to Barrie, for this is the 
kind of play in which we prefer to be left in the 
dark. ‘ Murder in the Vicarage,” I am afraid, 
—— could never win fame on its first act alone. 
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CELEBRATING THE 600TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ITS FOUNDATION: TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 


sewn soaeegnscenaneath evenseananens svtanane 


3 A FINE EXAMPLE OF ELIZABETHAN BRICKWORK: THE LIBRARY, TRINITY HALL. THE MAIN BUILDINGS OF TRINITY HALL ; SHOWING THE LIBRARY (LEFT). THE COLLEGE 
¢ IT 18 THE ONLY COLLEGE LIBRARY TO PRESERVE ITS MEDIAVAL APPEARANCE. STANDS BETWEEN CLARE AND GONVILLE AND CAIUS. 


ssauveneanes -sunneuvennans scavuonsandennayes veaesqananersenanens sheegbeunnanenseneee yeas covenant 
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N December 16 Trinity Hall, 

Cambridge, began the cele- 
brations which will mark the 
600th anniversary of its founda- 
tion. In 1633, when Dr. Thomas 
Eden was Master, this day was 
set aside for the commemoration 
of benefactors, and since his 
death, in 1645, the commemora- 
tion service in chapel has been 
followed by Dr. Eden's supper in 
hall. The college was founded 
early in 1350 by William Bate- 
man, Bishop of Norwich, for the 
express purpose of ensuring a 
steady supply of young, highly- 
trained parsons ; and he made it 
clear that these men must be 
thoroughly learned in civil and 
canon law. Trinity Hall has re- 
tained its name throughout the 
centuries and is now the only 
college in Cambridge to be called 
a Hall, since, in 1856, Clare 
and St. Catherine's insisted on the 
title of college being restored to 
them. In the early years the ex- 
pansion of Trinity Hall was slow, 
but it gradually came to play a 
larger part in the life of the 
University as a whole, and to-day 
the number of undergraduates is 
over 300. As recently as the 
1840's the undergraduates only 
numbered about forty. The 
present Master, Professor H. R. 
Dean, was elected in 1929, and 
has been Professor of Pathology 
since 1922; he is the first Master 
of Trinity Hall to be a member 
of the medical profession. During 
1950 six dinner-parties will be 
held in celebration of the 

college’s sex-centenary. 














THE FRONT COURT, TRINITY HALL; SHOWING THE CHAPEL (EXTREME LEFT), 
THE HALL IS ON THE LEFT OF THE CENTRAL FRONTAGE. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE LIBRARY, TRINITY HALL; SHOWING THE OLD BOOKCASES. THE WINE TABLE IN THE COMBINATION ROOM, BOTTLES STAND ON A TROLLEY 
THE ORIGINAL IRON BARS AND LOCKS THAT CHAINED THE BOOKS STILL REMAIN. ON RAILS AND RUN TO THE OTHER SIDE WHEN A LEVER I5 RAISED. 
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THE LATEST LIGHT ON THE ATHENIAN AGORA: AMERICAN EXCAVATIONS. 


By Homer A. Thompson, 
Professor of Archwology, and Field Director 
of the Agora Excavation of the American 

School of Classical Studies in Athens 


——s exploration of the Agora, or civic 

centre of ancient Athens, by the 
American School of Classical Studies has 
now passed its fourteenth season. Begun 
in 1931, field work was interrupted for five 
years by World War I1.; but was resumed 
in 1946 and has been continued since then 
in regular annual campaigns. Some results 
of the seasons of 1946 and 1947 were dealt with 
in The /llustrated London News for Novem 
ber 12, 1949; the present article tells some- 
thing of the work of 1948 and 1949. Before 
the war, the whole area of the ancient square 
and its environs to east, west and south, some 
25 acres in the heart of the modern city, had 
been opened up. and the scheme of the 
square establish: d as shown in Fig. 1. Since 
the war, a systematic effort is being made to 
complete the thorough exploration of the 
whole region. The results have been of 
interest both for the new light they have 
shed on familiar monuments and for some 
completely new discoveries. A few examples 
of this recent activity are here illustrated 
Since the middle of the fifth century B.C 
the chief architectural glory of this part of 
Athens thas been the marble temple, the x 
called “* Theseion,”’ that overlooks the Agora 


from the top of Kolonos (Fig. 2). This is 
ommonly known as the best-preserved of 
Greek temples; it also ranks among the 


finest, falling little short of the Parthenon 
in quality of design and workmanship. The 
urrent excavations have shown conclusively 
that the temple housed the cult not of Theseus 
but of Hephaistos, patron god of the metal- 
workers, remains of whose shops have been 
found on all sides of the temple. Just 200 years 
ago the English architect James Stuart 
noted cuttings in the east gable or pediment 
of the temple which proved the one-time 
existence of a sculptural group in the triangular 
space on the facade. In the course of the 
current excavations on the slopes of the 
temple hill, several pieces of sculpture have 
come to light which invite attribution to the 
gable on the score of scale, date and quality 
Only this past year has the association been 
established and the theme of the composition 
recovered. The sculptures comprise a torso 
of the goddess Athene (Fig. 5) (readily recog 
nisable from the wgis and Gorgon's head), 
a standing male figure (Fig. 7), a reclining 
male (Fig. 8) and a horse's foot (Fig. 9). All 
are a littie under life size, and of the period 
circa 440 B.C. In point of style and finish 
the individual marbles take their place 
among the best surviving originals of their 
time. The slightly weathered front and the 
fresh back surfaces of the figures suggest 
their derivation from a pediment. Their 
precise positions are indicated by beddings 
for the individual statues cut in the floor of 
the triangular pediment (Fig. 3). The key 
to the theme is given by the identification of 
the standing male figure. He is shown to be 
Heracles by his similarity with the hero as 


represented in his Labours in the metopes, 
Continued opposite, centre 
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') FIG. TI THE SCENE OF FOURTEEN SEASONS’ EXCAVATIONS THE 
AGORA OF ATHENS, A SCHEMATIC PLAN SHOWING THE LAYOUT IN 
THE SECOND CENTURY A.D. RECENT EX( AVATIONS, DESCRIBED IN 

7 THE TEXT, HAVE ESTABLISHED A NUMBER OF NEW POINTS. 
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: . oo ~ . onl FIG. 3. THE POOTING OF THE TRIANGULAR PEDIMENT 
TEMPLES, FORMERLY CALLED THE THESEION, BUT NOW DISCOVERED ! SHOWN IN FIG, 2 THE “ BEDDING “ MARKS - ’ 
THE FAST FACADE, SHOWING THE EMPTY PEDIMENT, FOR WHICH THE STATUARY 4 HELPED TO ESTABLISH THE composition rae oe 
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NEW-FOUND SCULPTURES WHICH MAY HAVE INFLUENCED THE PARTHENON 
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THE EAST PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE NOW ASCRIBED TO HEPHAISTOS-—-A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PROBABLE ARRANGEMENT OF THE STATUARY—THE APOTHEOSIS 


FIG. 4. 
OF HERACLES—WITH (BELOW) A PLAN OF THE FOOTING, WITH THE “ BEDDING” MARKS SHADED. ZEUS FORMS THE CENTRE, WITH ATHENE (LEFT) AND HERACLES (RIGHT). \ 























\ FIG. 6. TWO OF THE HESPERIDES, PART OF A MARBLE 
: GROUP WHICH CROWNED THE APEX OF THE PEDIMENT. 
‘ SEE THE RECONSTRUCTION IN FIG. 4. 





Continued.| 

or rectangular sculptured panels, of the Doric frieze 
immediately below the gable. The figure at the middle 
of the gable group, as indicated by the shape of the | 
bedding, was enthroned, hence of greater scale and so ,) FIG. 7. THE MARBLE TORSO OF HERACLES: IT 18 



































FIG. §. THE NEWLY DISCOVERED TORSO OF ATHENE. Rca - i 
THE HEAD AND FOREARMS WERE CUT SEPARATELY ; of greater dignity than his neighbours. In Athens IDENTIFIED FROM A SIMILAR FIGURE IN THE FRIEZE 
THE DRILL-HOLES HELD BRONZE SERPENTS. such a figure could be only Zeus, father of Athene. \ AND ITSELF IDENTIFIES THE SUBJECT OF THE PEDIMENT 
Heracles and Athene, accompanied by horse-drawn 
ea emmencae ~~! Chariots in the presence of Zeus, constitute the elements * 
for the illustration of the Apotheosis of Heracles (Fig. 4). According to the Athenian version of the myth, ‘ + ~ ear ee 


apples of eternal life, the securing of which from the 
represented in the last metope of the 
series on the east facade of the temple, 
that on the extreme right. We must 
suppose, therefore, that the hero, 
having completed his appointed labours 
and having taken the apples, drove 
to Olympus in the company of his 
patroness, Athene, to present the fruit 
to Zeus and to receive in return the 
hand of Hebe, the personification of 
perpetual youth. A marble graup of 
two girls found to the east of the 
temple (Fig. 6) is undoubtedly the 
central acroterion, or finial figure, from 
the roof of the building and may be 
recognised as two of the Hesperides ; 
they thus,complete the triad of three 
sisters, one of whom had already 
appeared in the final metope of the 
frieze. These new discoveries provide 
a striking illustration of a unified 
theme in the decoration of a temple 
fagade. The newly recovered group is 
also of great interest in that it slightly 
preceded and no doubt influenced the 
design of the corresponding gable groups 
on the Parthenon. (A later article by 
Professor Thompson, to appear in a = Se 
subsequent issue, will discuss discoveries » FIG. 9. A HORSE'S FOOT, FROM AMONG THE STATUARY 4 
MW FIG. 8. PART OF A RECLINING MALE TORSO-—-SEE FIG. 4, EXTREME LEFT made in the Painted Stoa and also the ' ASCRIBED TO THE HEPHAISTEION: THE UNDERSIDE 4 
THE POSTURE RECALLS, AND MAY HAVE SUGGESTED, THE ILissts oF '\ project of restoring the Stoa of Attalos asa 1S WEL. FINISHED, SUGGESTING THE HOOF 18 RATSEt " 
j THE PARTHENON WEST PEDIMENT “ Museum for all the discoveries made . 
in the Avpora.) 


Heracles was deified after delivering to Zeus the golden 
Hesperides formed the theme of Heracles’ final labour. This labour is 
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Bem uncouth monarch George I. has never en- 

joyed a good Press At the best his adopted 
people tolerated him, but they never forgave his 
inability to master their admittedly difficult tongue, 
and they strongly disapproved of his 
liking for ladies whom they con- 
sidered markedly deficient in allure- 
ment George II. was somewhat 
more amiable, but not much more 
lovable, and the impressions one 
derives from reading about the Court 
life of the period are of squalid 
intrigues combined with stuffy insen- 
sibility. But to stroll about among 
the craftsmen of the first part of 
the eighteenth century must have 
been a delight. Painters, no; their 
time was not yet, and it is difficult 
to become excited about the school 
Godfrey Kneller. Cabinet- 
makers, yes ; for the most part sober 
walnut with a minimum of decora- 
tion, noble timber with a beautiful 
figure, and then, in the 1720's, more 
and more mahogany as fashion 
changed and imports of the fine, 
reddish wood came in from overseas. WG. 5. 
But of all the pursuits possible at that 
time, I think the newly-married pair 


of Sir 


is here Mlustrated 


1G. 2. A BOWL BY MATTHEW COPELAND, THE MARK OVERSTRUCK BY THAT OF WILLIAM TOWXSEND ; A CIRCULAR DISH 
BY JOHN FCKFOURD, JUNE., 1734 | AND A TEAPOT BY THOMAS BOLTON, OF DUBLIN, 1715 


The design of the George |. plain spherical teapot of the year 1715 is 
(From a recent sale at Christie's.) for all 


practical,”’ writes Frank Davis 


who searched for a few pieces of silver for their table 
had as much fun as any. They had a reasonably wide 
choice, whether in London or Dublin, and, taken by 
and large, they were offered very little that was 
either fantastic or pretentious. Naturally, this sim- 
plicity could not possibly outlast its generation—no 
particular mode ever does, nor am I suggesting that 
it should. But it does happen that the silver of the 
reign of George I. and the earlier years of George II. 
is decidedly to the taste of most people to-day, and 
because of this some of us obstinately and illogically 
assert that there is something to be said in favour of 
these two monarchs in spite of the verdict of the 
historians—at least one can hold that something, if 
not virtue, flourished under their rule. Perhaps as 
sound an insight into the decorative notions of this 
somewhat dingy period—the notions, I mean, of men 
whose living depended upon supplying comfortable 
homes with useful silverware—can be derived from 
looking at a series of pieces which were made within 
the space of twenty years—the earliest in 1714, the 
latest in 1734. I note first the pair of small, plain, 
circular tazze, or dishes, in Fig. 1 (they rest on circular, 
moulded detachable feet, not, of course, visible in the 
photograph), because they happen to come from the 
workshop of the man whose name is probably more 
familiar to the general public than that of any other 
eighteenth-century silversmith—Paul Lamerie—the 
date, 1719. Twenty years or so later it would 
almost be possible to identify a Lamerie piece by 
studying both workmanship and style together without 
reference to the marks, for this gifted craftsman was 
destined to become famous for the apparent ease with 
which he produced those most extravagant and 
elaborate pieces which became the fashion by about 
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A PATER OF TAZZE BY FAUL LAMERIE, 1716 
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By FRANK 


1740. Here we see him early in his career and con- 
forming to the taste of that time, one among many 
good men, with nothing to distinguish him from the 
rest. Compared to this, the circular dish in Fig. 2, 
by John Eckfourd, Junr. (1734), with its raised, fluted 
and scalloped border, is almost gay—about as daring 
as anyone cared to be in the early 1730's, except 
perhaps in some large ceremonial pieces of silver not 
intended for ordinary domestic use. The two small 





From a recent sale at Christie's. 


candlesticks in Fig. 3 
(6} ins. high, by 
Richard Greene, 
1720) —- hexagonal 
baluster stems—seem 
to me to _ exhibit 
most of the virtues 
of balance and 
symmetry which are 
inseparable from any 
good design. How 
nicely adjusted are 
the hexagonal, 
beneath the circular, 
bases, and what solid 
foundation these pro- 
vide for the candle- 
sticks! — severely 
practical, too, for a 
candle-holder which 
is easily overturned 
is not doing its job. 
“at once admirable to the eye and Theuniversal remedy 
complaints, 
sanctified by the 
learned arguments 
of the faculty, was 
bleeding: if you 
must lose blood, 
lose it in style into 
an elegant bowl 
with a pierced 
handle, as nicely 
organised for its 
purpose as the 
pierced hands of a 
clock by Tompion 
or Knibb. This is 
the earliest of the 
illustrations on this 
page—1714, by 
Nathaniel Lock, the 
year of George I.'s 
accession. 
Teapots are 
notoriously house- 
hold gods in 
England, chief 
among all the minor 
deities, and for all 
I know some erudite 
person may be in 
possession of a secret which has so far eluded 
me. Why is a teapot shaped like a teapot? The 
question, for all its Lewis Carroll or Edward Lear 
bouquet (I think that is the word in dealing with 
tea), may be childish, but it is not wholly foolish. 
Here is another. Why is a coffee-pot shaped like 
a coffee-pot? Suppose you made tea in a 


exhibit most of the virtues of balance 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY SILVER. 


AND, IN THE CENTRE, A TANKARD AND COVER, 1729, BY GABRIEL SLEATH, 


A group of silver from the first half of the ei@hteenth century. when taste was neither fantastic nor pretentious, 
The Tazze rest on circular, moulded detachable feet, not, of course, visible in the photograph. 


blood, lose it in style into elegant bow! with a pierced 
_— From a recent sale at 
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coffee-pot—would the result be as good, or would 
you imagine it not to be as good because, being British 
and therefore attached to tradition, you saw it being 
poured out of a vessel out of which you naturally 
expected to receive coffee? Anyway, here, in 
Fig. 2, is a George I. plain spherical teapot of the 
year 1715, by Thomas Bolton, of Dublin, and it is 
worth looking at closely, because the man who made 
it knew a lot. The better half of the readers of this 
note will say he knew a lot because 
the normal dispenser of tea—that 
is, a woman—told him: a long, 
straight spout and plenty of space 
for one’s hand, so that there is no 
danger of its coming into contact 
with hot metal. The design is at once 
admirable to the eye and practical 
—and I only hope that whoever 
bought this teapot at Christie’s on 
December 12 will not write in to 
say that though it is lovely and 
comforting to look at, it pours badly. 
The bowl in the same group is also 
a Dublin piece—about 1725—the 
mark of Matthew Copeland over- 
struck by that of William Townsend. 
(Presumably the former went out 
of business and his stock was taken 
over by his successor?) The other 
piece not yet noted, the tankard 
and cover in the centre of Fig. 1, 
is four years later—1729—and by 
Gabriel Sleath. 

Offhand I cannot call to mind 
any practitioner of the minor arts 
who put pen to paper and left even a diary behind 
him; with, of course, Benvenuto Cellini as the 
exception, and he was a raffish eccentric and a 
considerable blackguard, not a London sobersides of 
the early eighteenth century—certainly none of the 
dozens of silversmiths (many of them of French 
Huguenot descent) whose work so intrigues us to-day. 
What would we not give for the diary of such a man 
as Lamerie, though we know a little more about him 
than we do of most, thanks to the industrious researches 
of the late Mr. P. A. S. Phillips. But even so, he and 
his fellows are shadowy figures. He did not move in 
circles which get themselves talked about. Actually, 
nearly twenty years ago, as a result of a note on 
this page about one of his later pieces, I received a 
letter from Holland in which the writer, a Lamerie, 
informed me that there were still members of the 
family (not of course direct descendants) in that 
country. This Huguenot-Dutch origin was confirmed 
a little later when Mr. Phillips published the record of 
Lamerie’s baptism in the Walloon Church of Bois 
le Duc. His father was an officer in the Army of 
William of Orange, and came with him to England 
in 1689. In 1703 the boy Paul was apprenticed to 





FIG, 3. CANDLESTICKS BY RICHARD GREENE, 1720, AND, IN THE CENTRE, A BLEEDING BOWL BY NATHANIEL LOCK, 1714. 


the 6}-in.- andiesticks by Richard Greene—hexagonal 
The design of Of-in.-high and symmetry,” writes Frank Davis, and continues, “if you must lose 
handle nicely organised F 


baluster stems—“ seems to me to 
ae ° for its purpose... 
Peter Platel (again a French name), citizen and gold- 
smith. He became his own master and registered 
his first mark at Goldsmiths’ Hall for the year 1711-12. 
He married in 1716 and lixed in Windmill Street. 
In 1738, he moved to Gerrard Street, and died in 1751, 
when his stock was sold and a fine business, built up 
over forty years, ceased to exist. 
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‘evwsaanvcieccsven nena NUE RAARARNA ARON 
MR. ALBERT TOFT. 

Died on December 18, aged eighty-seven. A 
well-known sculptor, he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1885 almost continuously for over 
forty years. His work includes portrait busts 
and memorials, of which Cardiff's South African 
War Memorial is perhaps the most important. 
He is represented in the Tate, and elsewhere. 
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DR. GEORGE DE HEVESY. 
Awarded the Copley Medal of the Royal Society. 
A distinguished Hungarian scientist, and winner 
of the Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1943, he is a 
professor at Stockholm. Dr. de Hevesy was an 
assistant of the late Lord Rutherford in Man- 
chester and Cambridge. He is also the discoverer 

of a new element—hafnium. 





SENTENCED TO EIGHTEEN YEARS’ 
THE FORMER FIELD MARSHAL VON 


been trying the former Field 


Our photograph shows Manstein being driven 
away from the court. 
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{ MR. GEORGE H. LLOYD JACOB. 

' To be a Judge of the High Court of Justice after 
5- jw coming into force of the Patents and Designs 
, 1949, on Jan 1. He will deal primarily 
| ich petent cases. TA ey and served 
} in the Royal Flying Corps in the 1914-18 war, 
} and was called to the Bar by the Middle Temple 
{ in 1923. From 1937 to 1945 he was junior counsel 
\ to the Board of Trade in patent matters. 
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| ARRIVING AT LONDON AIRPORT AFTER HIS 


SUUUMAAAUNnnn URE 


IMPRISONMENT : 
MANSTEIN. 

On December 19 the British military coyrt in Hamburg, which has 
Marshal Fritz von Manstein, found that 
he committed nine war crimes while leading the German armies in 
South Russia and sentenced him to eighteen years’ imprisonment. 
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SN AAA NAN N AA GAREVUNQNRE MANA Nene nnbUN 
LIGHTNING VISIT TO THE GROUNDNUT 


AREA: MR. STRACHEY, THE MINISTER OF FOOD (RIGHT CENTRE). 


Mr. Strachey, the Minister of Food, returned to London by air on December 2! from East Africa, 


)} where he had been visiting the executives and staffs of the Overseas Food Corporation in the 


+ area. He went to 10, Downing Street, to make a personal feport to the Prime Minister. 
i severe drought in the central province of Tanganyika, described by Mr. Strachey as “the | 
chief difficulty at the moment,” was broken on December 21, when rain began ‘to fall. 
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AT A RECEPTION FOR THE SADLER'S WELLS BALLET 
COMPANY : (L. TOR.) MISS MARGOT FONTEYN, MR. ROBERT THE 
HELPMANN AND MISS MOIRA SHEARER. 
The Royal Academy of Dancing gave a reception at the Savoy Hotel 
on December 19 to welcome the Sadler's Wells Ballet Company on 
sd —. from a tour of the U.S.A. and Canada. Mme. . yp — 
W. Chamberlain received the guests. A ton F Joseph 
; A %. — Commissioner for Canada and Mrs. Dana 
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“LITTLE MISS MUFFET": H.M., QUEEN MARY 


WATCHING THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA (CENTRE) 


WITH H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND 


On December 20 Queen Mary attended « ial performance of the pantomime “Little Miss 

Muffet,” at the Casino Theatre, London, of King George’s Fund for Sailors. It was her first 

blic agement since her recent iliness. She was accompanied by the Duchess of Kent and 

ncess xandra. Queen Mary arranged to spend Christmas at Sandringham with the King and 
Queen, Princess Margaret, Prince Charles, and other members of the Royal family. 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL R. IVELAW-CHAPMAN. 
Appointed Chief of Air Staff and C.in-C. of the 
Royal Indian Air Force. He will take up his 
appointment with the cating, sane of Air Marshal 
in February, 1950. Air Vice-Marshal Ivelaw- 
Chapman, who was born in 1895, has been R.A.F. 
instructor at the Imperial Defence College since 
September, 1947 
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DR. J. P. S. JAMIESON. 
Recently awarded the Gold Medal of the British 
Medical Association for his services to the profes- 
sion, and to the Association, in New Zealand. 
Before going out to New Zealand, Dr. Jamieson 
was resident house surgeon at the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. He was lately Medical Superintendant 
at the General on Nelson. 


My ANUNNANANURANNOAE YANN HARSH 


FIRST AUSTRALIAN WOMAN CABINET MINISTER : 


DAME ENID LYONS, G.B.E, 


Appointed Vice-President of the Executive Council by Mr. Menzies, 
Dame Enid Lyons is the first woman to 
Australian Cabinet. 
Lyons, a former Australian Prime Minister, 


be a member of an 


She is aged fifty-two, is the widow of Mr 
She was 


the first woman to sit in Australia’s 
House of Representatives. 


MR. RICHARD G. CASEY. 
Aopaeees Minister of Supply and Development, 
Works 


Britain's War Cabinet, Governor 
of Bengal, 1944-46. He served ‘with distinctior. 
in the 1914-18 war (DS.O., MC.). 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HOUGH Rex Warner has defined his new book, “‘ Men of Stones '’ (Bodley Head ; 9s.), 
as a melodrama, no one will be surprised to find it rather a parable, or tract for the 
times. But the plot is certainly flamboyant enough: and so absorbing that one has a 
struggle not to rush through it. For of course it should not be read too fast. The calm 
and lapidary style requires one to linger ; and the plot is no more than a thin though out- 
landish garment for the “ criticism of life.” It is not at any time a story about real people. 

The scene is nameless. In some dictator country, on an island of divine beauty, there 
stands a mediaeval castle, now converted into a prison. Some of the prisoners are felons, 
some are “ traitors to the régime ™ ; but once inside, distinctions vanish—all are sub-human. 
The Governor, a man of supreme ability, might have been 
ruler of the State, but has elected this humble task. 

In fact, he means it as the prologue to godhead. 
Christianity was bound to fail, for it conflicted with the 
nature of things. He will express that nature; he will 
make men realise their helplessness and moral abjectness. 
In all humility, he will become the nature of things. Then 
they will adore him as the mediator, as power incarnate ; 
and peace and order will return to earth. The prison 
makes a good starting-point. 

Meanwhile the Government is putting on a show of 
prison reform to soothe the outer world. There is to 
be a grand performance of “ King Lear,” acted by the 
prisoners ; and Mr. Goat, a young man from a cultural 
mission, has arrived to take charge of it. Being a 
scrupulous and kindly soul, a liberal sentimentalist, he 
finds the miliew most upsetting. He is shocked to learn 
that one aged convict is the Governor’s father : and that 
the Governor's delightful wife has fought as a partisan, 
and killed and tortured with her own hands. Moreover, 














in Llandudno. 


she is unrepentant. And, moreover, he loves her madly. = 9 Fi aa 

Which should be wrong—but it is irresistible, and “* Lear,” : Kt-OB K : 

in such a natural theatre, ought to be superb. 3. Kt-QB3 o- KBs 
: 4. B-Kts QKt-Q2 


There is a further element, a young man named Marcus. 
He has been released from an extermination camp in 
another country, and is looking for a holy picture which 
is said to weep tears of blood in evil times. For he 
wants some proof that the extermination camp was not 
the fundamental reality. Marcus is the Governor's 
younger brother; and the Governor meets him at the 
chapel with a demonstration of the nature of things, 
and a compelling invitation to see the play. 

This gathering of threads is very exciting; but the 
play itself, the grand climax, was predestined to let one 
down. At the climax of a melodrama, one should feel 
something ; one should at least be startled. . But that 
calm prose, that cloudless atmosphere of the atrocious, 
is a non-conductor of feeling. We were beyond being 
startled long ago; and there is no one to feel about— 
only stylised figures representing some view of life. 
Besides, the moral solution is essentially undramatic. 
It is the quietist’s answer ; in the field of action, Marcus 
simply resigns. A disappointing book: a fine talent, 
still groping for a genre. 

“Mary Wakefield,'’ by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillan ; 
108. 6d.), is at the opposite pole, and most agreeably 
relaxing. The Whiteoaks chronicle has doubled back 
again to 1893, and Ernest Whiteoak’s choice of a governess 
for the children of his widowed brother. Mary is really 
not at all the thing ; she is young and fair, willowy and 
far too well dressed. She has no experience, and if 
Philip’s mother had been there she would not have got 
the job. However, Ernest engages her; and off she 
goes to Canada, and falls in love with her employer at 
sight. When his family return to Jalna, the harm is 
done. Not that old Adeline resigns herself—by no 
means; but her determined interference is the worst 
policy. Philip was not in love before; he likes his 
bachelor state, and had no plans about the unexpectedly 
charming governess. But now he has. And in the end 
his mother has to give way—and makes a virtue of it, 
in her usual dramatic style. 

The plot is very slender, but engaging, and spun out 


mattered most ! 


cleverly. And in any case it hardly matters. Jalna 
is the real point— Jalna, with its space and ease, its lotus- WHITE. BLACK. 
eating, afternoon atmosphere, and its effect of an oasis (Znosko- 
in the New World. The Whiteoaks are the same as ever, (Wood.) Revevek 
fe . ; . y:) 
likeable and incorrigible. Mary's two pupils, though 
not the cherubs of her guileless dream, are darlings and 1. P-Q4 Kt-KB3 
all alive. Only I wished I could remember what happened 2.P-QB4 P-KKt3 
next. It is so hard to keep track of a family chronicle 3- Kt-QB3 P-Q4 
proceeding volume after volume in both directions. 4. Kt-KB3 B-Kta 
‘The White South,"’ by Hammond Innes (Collins ; 5-Q-Ktz  P-B3 
gs. 6d.), is a story of Antarctic adventure—and like 6.PxP KtxP 
all his books, a gift to Hollywood. By which I don't z. > Kt-Kt3 
mean to cry it down. It is a good story, like the rest ; 9. R-Qt om 


indeed, I think it improves on them. 

The Southern Cross, a factory ship belonging to the 
South Antarctic Whaling Company, reports itself as 
caught in the ice. Then comes the news that it is being 
abandoned ; then silence. It had a crew—or population, 
one might say—of over 400, Attempts at rescue fail, 
and all hope seems gone. 

Then, as the whaling stations of South Georgia are 
about to close for the winter, there is a new story for the 
headlines. 

It is told here by Duncan Craig, an ex-naval officer 
who joined the expedition by chance. He was engaged by 
Colonel Bland, the company’s chairman, and on the way 
out fell in love with Bland’s daughter-in-law. Her husband 
is with the whaling fleet—and is, of course, a villain. And the ship is destroyed by villainy, 
not by the white south. Even when the climate has taken over, villainy co-operates until 
the last gasp. The struggle to survive is brilliantly realistic, and exciting all through. 
If this virile and ingenious writer would only nerve himself to cut out the love-affairs ! 

“Cat of Many Tails,’’ by Ellery Queen (Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.), is open to two objections. 
One, it should not have been written ; for its hero, last time, vowed to detect no more. 
And two, it is about a homicidal maniac, But then one never thought the oath would be 
kept ; and homicidal maniacs are not, in my view, beyond the pale. We know they can 
be used successfully, for it has been done. But it is not done here ; perhaps New York 
was too big a field for it. At any rate, the Cat's nine kills are rather tame, and the ensuing 
public hysteria, described at length, is far from contagious. There is hardly anyone who 
could have done it, and yet Ellery wrong. But he won't retire again, for a psychia- 
trist tells him not to. And who would wish it, after all—even on his off days ?—K. Joun. 


10. Q-Ba B-Bs 
11.P-KR4! BxB 
12.KxB QKt-Q2 
13. P-Rs Kt-Bs 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


MY THREE ENCOUNTERS WITH ZNOSKO- 
BOROVSKY. 


HAVE played that great teacher and writer, Eugene 

Znosko-Borovsky, three times ; all three games caused 
amusement. The first occasion was about 1927 when, 
still a schoolboy, I cycled fifty miles to participate, with 
nineteen others, in a simultaneous display he was giving 
He gave me the White men and played 
the Cambridge Springs Defence, and within about ten 
minutes I had managed to tumble headlong into a hoary 
old opening trap which can be found in a hundred text- 
books : 


Now I obliged with 9. B—Q3 ?, after which, 9.... Px P 
wins Black a piece, however White plays. 
for about thirty moves, but naturally in vain. 


THE IMPETUOUS ARTHUR DAKE. 


This youthful feat was comfortably eclipsed by a 
brilliant young American player, Arthur Dake. Dake 
when young took a 1500-mile air trip to play against 
Alekhine in a “simultaneous.” Far too impatient to 
await for the World Champion to make the circuit of the 
room, he made reply-moves instantaneously; Alekhine 
was only too willing to reciprocate, and within thirteen 
seconds Dake had blundered away a piece and resigned— 
before any of Alekhine’s other opponents had made their 
second moves! Dake’s brilliance was so persistently 
marred by impetuosity that he finally took up smoking, 
purely to school himself to caution—as soon as his hand 
reached out to move, he would force himself to take two 
more slow puffs on his pipe before actually moving. Even 
after this he was still liable to forget to puff just when it 


I LOST A NON-EXISTENT’ PRIZE ! 


My second encounter with Znosko-Borovsky came ten 
years later in the last round of a little international tourna- 
ment in Birmingham. I soon gained a won position. But 
I had done badly in the earlier rounds, and the only prize 
I could hope to win was the brilliancy prize. With Znosko 
at my mercy, I sacrificed two knights in succession quite 
unnecessarily ; my showy combination had an unforeseen 
flaw, and my game went to pieces. Then I learnt that 
there was no brilliancy prize at all ! 


THE LAST WORD! 

Our third and last clash came at Baarn, Holland, exactly 
ten years later again. This time I had the last word and, 
being only human, give the game in full ! 

QUEEN’S PAWN, GRUENFELD DEFENCE. 


My eleventh move was an improvement on previous 
analysis, based on the idea that, in this type of position, 
the white king is perfectly well-placed on KBr. It is safe 
and it does not impede the action of the rooks, which work 
along the queen's file and king's rook's file respectively. 
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DIPLOMACY—AND US VICTIMS. 


IR CHARLES PETRIE continues to grow in stature as a historian. Those who were 
delighted by his learned, if at times racy, works on the Jacobite Movement (which 
stands alone in books on the subject), the Four Georges and Bolingbroke, were equally 
taken with his scholarly “ Diplomatic History, 1713-1933." They will welcome, therefore, 
a companion volume, “ Earlier Diplomatic History, 1492-1713 "’ (Hollis and Carter; 18s.). 
Perhaps the reason why Sir Charles writes so interestingly on a subject such as this is that 
he bas spent all his career in the study of foreign affairs de pres. He has played his part 
on the fringes, and sometimes in the very thick of the diplomacy of our own time. More- 
over, he is a good European and an indefatigable traveller. As a result, here is no don’s 
account of European affairs in the period he covers— 
though dons must respect his patent scholarship. Rather 
it is the informed opinion of a man of the world dis- 
coursing pleasantly on people, places and affairs with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. At the same time, 
there will be many scholarship candidates, many under- 
graduates with “ Schools’ in prospect, or aspirants for 
the Foreign Service who will fall upon it with relief at 
its simplicity and delight that it is so packed with meat. 
In other words, it is a book which can equally well serve 
as a historical “ crib’ now and an adornment of the 
bookshelf later. 

At the beginning of his book, Sir Charles Petrie points 
out that while “one age can no more be isolated from 
another than one generation from the next,” there can, 
nevertheless, be recognised certain broad lines of division 
in the story of mankind, and that the “ closing years of 
the fifteenth century have come to be regarded as a definite 
turning-point.” 

To those who have to live their lives in such a period 


? a on of transition it is not always a pleasant experience. 
7.Q-Ba 3 B-Kts Nothing is more infuriating to the middling young, for 
8. Kt-Q2 Castles example, who just remember a hint of “ la douceur de la 

. vie,” than to be told by the aged how lucky they are 


to be living in such an “ interesting" time. All this 
and Bevan, too! John Skelton, the early Tudor poet, 
with one foot in the Middle Ages (he was born about 
seven years after the fall of Constantinople) and one 
in the Renaissance, was felix opportunitate mortis. He 
died just as the Royal divorce which precipitated the 
Reformation in England was beginning, but before his 
Royal pupil had pushed his defiance of Rome to its 
logical conclusion, Protestantism. In “ Skelton,’’ by 
H. L. R. Edwards (Jonathan Cape; 18s.), the author 
clearly shows that the greatest of native poets since 
Chaucer, an innovator who often apologised for his 
innovations, was also a Conservative. Had he lived 
a little longer he would, it is true, have seen the downfall 
of his old enemy, Wolsey (which would have delighted him), 
but as a Court poet he would also have been put at least 
in peril of conscience, if not, like More and Fisher, of life. 

Skelton,. the adroit tutor of the future Henry VIII., 
the comfortable parish priest of Diss defending the 
existence of his lady friend and their consequent children 
with “I am man as you be,” was also literally, or, at 
any rate, by title, the first poet laureate. While we 
cannot perhaps go all the way with Erasmus when he 
exclaims : ** O Skelton, worthy of eternal fame,” we can, 
nevertheless, praise this tough, humorous, very English 
poet who freed poetry in this country from the shackles 
of a dead tongue—ard at the same time regretted the 
passing of the order which made that tongue universally 
used among cultured people. Like all his contem- 
poraries—indeed, like all Englishmen up to a century 
ago—Skelton, for all that he was a courtier, remained 
a countryman at heart, and it is from the imagery of 
the countryside that he draws his inspiration. 

Skipping five centuries or so, we come to a modern 
book about the countryside. This is “ Both Sides of the 
Road,’’ a book about farming by Sidney Rogerson and 
Charles Tunnicliffe (Collins; 21s.). Mr. Rogerson’s 
versatility continues to amaze me. One of the ablest 
(if least obtrusive) of high-level P.R.O.s in industry, 
nothing seems to come amiss to him. He wrote one of 
the most vivid books on World War I., and whether 


I plodded on 
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WHITE. BLACK. 
(Znosko- it is giving children instruction in how to ride, or, as in 
(Wood.) Borovsky.) this case, telling older children and the abysmal ignorants 
; ¥: amongst the adults: the facts of life about farming, he 
14. B-Br P-K4 wields a pen whose succinctness proceeds from the clear 
15.PxKtP RPXxP mind by which it is directed. This is a lovely book— 
16. Q2-Q3 Kt(Bs)-Kt3 and I am not referring merely to Mr. Tunnicliffe’s admirable 
17. KtxP Kt x Kt illustrations. It will be suitable for children growing 
18. Q-R3 ! P-KB4 up in the country, but tending to take the stubble and 
19. Px Kt Q-B1 the roots, the dairy herds and the muck-spreading for 
20.Q-R7ch K-B2 granted ; it will be salutary for the urbanised who believe 
a1. R-Q6 R-Kt1 that bread grows in a baker’s shop-window ; and it will 
22. B-R6 Kt-Q2 rouse dangerous longings in those of us who, country- 
23.P-K6ch K-Ka bred, are tied to London but hanker after a farm— 
24.RxKtch KxP too often the hard and heart-breaking road which leads 
25.RxB R-Ri to the bankruptcy court. 
26. Qx Pch Resigns. Any lover of the countryside will take a delight in 


“ Bird Portraits,’’ by J. C. Harrison (Country Life ; £3 3s.). 
This talented artist and patient naturalist is equally 
at home whether he is portraying an eaglet, wide-eyed 
and staring, its downy feathers fluffed up in defiance or 
rage, or the gentler “ stills’ (if one may call them that) 
of a mallard preening itself or a covey of partridges 
bursting over a hedge. I have recently had an oppor- 
tunity of watching quite a number of marsh harriers in 
a certain part of Norfolk. It is pleasant to have those 
graceful and slender birds brought into the focus of a close-up by such a skilful pencil. 

I always think the line “and pined by Arno for my lovelier Toes" expresses most 
perfectly and poignantly the exile’s longing for the sights and sounds and smells which 
remind him of home. The exile’s lot is the most unenviable in the world. Inevitably he 
becomes the poor relation, at first tolerated (indeed, welcomed), but gradually, as it becomes 
clear that he is not going to leave within a predictable future, a bore—with his frustration 
and his tales, so often repeated, of earlier, more spacious days in an unknown country. 

We were glad enough to welcome the Poles in the days of the Battle of Britain or Monte 
Cassino. Are we sufficiently grateful to those who remain here to-day? The question 
occurs to me as the result of reading “ Destiny Can Wait,’’ an account, by various editors, 
of the Polish Air Force in Britain, with a Foreword by Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Portal, 
and drawings by Feliks Topolski (Heinemann ; 21s.). I take off my hat to that gallant 
and tortured nation—and so will all those who read this timely book.—E. D. O'Bargn. 
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wf Family ‘ee popular everywhere 


THE STANDARD MOTOR 


COMPANY 


tToO.,. COVENTRY 


London: 37, Davies St., Grosvenor Square, W.:. Tel: May. sort 


STANDARD CARS 
‘ 


For Better Petrol 





Behind the BP trade-mark are all the resources of 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY LTD., 
cne of the world’s greatest producers of petroleum. When 
brands return this will guarantee the quality of BP petrol. 





STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


FERGUSON TRACTORS 





more 
power 





TRIUMPH CARS 





ASSEMBLING 

Ad STEAM CONDENSER 
Power station steam condensers, which 
may be twice as high as a man, contain 
8,000 or more tubes up to 30 ft long. 
Each one of these tubes has to be threaded 
into position and fixed at both ends by 
vacuum-tight joints. 











AND WHAT IT MEANS FOR YOU 


HE STEAM CONDENSERS of power 

station turbines contain a forest of 
tubes through which cold water is 
circulated. Steam, after passing 
through the turbine, impinges on the 
tubes and is instantly condensed into 
water, which is pumped back into the | 
boilers to be used again. By creating a 
high vacuum at the turbine exhaust, 
the condenser enables maximum | 
energy to be extracted from the steam. | 


British Electricity are building 38 new 
power stations and installing new 
plant in 43 existing stations in four 
years —to end power cuts in the 
factories and your home. 







BRITISH 
ELECTRICITY 
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A Wise Provision— 








TO APPOINT LLOYDS BANK 








AS YOUR EXECUTOR 


Your friends will be grateful to you for sparing 
them the irksome duties of executorship. 
Your dependants will appreciate your 


foresight in arranging for your affairs to be 











dealt with by those having the experience and 


the organisation to ensure that your wishes are 





promptly and efficiently carried out. 
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Let LLOYDS BANK 
By appointment look after your interests 
Biscuit Manufacturers 
to H. M.the King 
Macfarlane, Lang 4@.Ltd. vr cal 
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OPPYOREAAPORNOYOEENL PACH ANAED RAHI 


* Ask your 
Shoeman for 
these trim 


LC see) RAINGTIES by 
mn Whatever the pleasure jms | NORTH BRIV. [SH 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


yr) 
p boy % tease EDINBURGH, LONDON AND BRANCHES. 


SHALL] RLARAMDMLGA AML APRGEG CORRAL BRL 





Hyver HeTDERHHUTH 


Also Manufacturers of Tyres and Tubes, Golf Balls and Golfing 
Accessories, Rubber Wellingtons, Sports Shoes, Flooring, Hose, etc. 





PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES MEDIUM OR MILD - PLAIN OR a a 
NCC 723 
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Luxury on wheels... 





The Ambassador is a luxurious yet inexpensive mobile flat for four 
persons; beautifully furnished and equipped with all the latest ideas for 
gracious living—as a weekend or holiday cottage, or as a home-on-the- 
spot when work takes you round the country. The 1950 Ambassador will 
amaze you with its spacious comfort! Write for the name and address of 
your nearest Agent. 

The Ambassador can be readily adapted as a mobile office or show- 
room, and for a number of other business or professional needs. We are 
always ready to discuss such problems. Specially studied export models 
are also available. 

See the 1950 BERKELEY AMBASSADOR at our London Showrooms 
PRICE £895 plus £8 purchase tax 


BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED 


Biggleswade, Bedfordshire 


London Showrooms: 175/177 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 





(On the National Caravan Council List of Approved Manufacturers) 
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No finer 
Whisky 
goes into 
any bottle 
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PACKAGING in multi-wall sacks 


is the modern trend 


We were one of the pioneers of 
multi-wall sacks in this country and in a lifetime’s 
experience (our 21 years seems as long as that) we 
have accumulated a unique knowledge of packing 
technique. This knowledge we are glad to make 
available to any manufacturer. Our packaging 
advisory service is free—it places you under no obli- 
gation but our unbiassed advice may enable you to 


make an appreciable saving in your packaging costs. 


MEDWAY 


PACKAGING SERVICE 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LIMITED 
Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent 
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AUS a OE ee - naenllltes 
‘* A Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith under the wing of a Merlin 
powered Canadair I1V—The ‘ Empress of Sydney’ — 
operating on Canadian Pacific Airlines.” 
ROLLS-ROYCE LTD: DERBY 
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slipped through his fingers 


£100,000 contract just Ryv1 { a 





SHAN’T FORGET that trip to Rio 


de Janeiro in a hurry. I knew it was 
an important contract, and a big chance for me, but I felt a I : 
so tired all the time. A £100,000 contract, and I muffed it! 


My chairman, Lord Melton, was pretty caustic when I got 
back — and he had a right to be. Then my wife suggested 
for breakfast 


that I saw a doctor. She thought he would 
say it was the dull food we get these days, 
and I must say I agreed with her. But the 
doctor pooh-poohed all that and told me 
that sleep, as well as food, is important in 
maintaining energy. | wasn’t getting really 
deep sleep, he said, and he recommended Horlicks. Well, 
I took his advice, and soon I was feeling on top of the 
world! I put through that tricky dynamo contract, which 
was a good piece of work, al- 
though I say so myself. Lord 


Melton thought so, too; he was 
very complimentary. Horlicks A aa 
is a must with me every night Lik U 





now. 


HORLICKS 

















The 
Unequalled 
Hair Treatment 


Just a touch and the hair is 
dressed to perfection — soft 
and shining with health, dis- 
creetly wren Bate with Otto of 
Roses : Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil, of course. First made in 
1793 to a very special formula 
that has earned popularity 
among discerning men and 
women ever since. You will 
find Rowland’s unequalled as 
a hair dressing and tonic. 





































SHERRY 
FACTS. 































































































"Wastly ROWLAND'S 
a matter MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 
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Ea ey ee ee MODERN medical science has proved that for real relief from . 
in Spain acquire different characteristice— pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 
the result of fermentation. The art of blend- bination of four. 

ing these wines which become Sherry is 


Smettn camendlen*tthwée Gan * These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 


particuler characteristics can be repeated by the codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 

accuracy, skill and art of the expert, specimen stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in * Cogene’. 

samples of al] Fernandez Sherries are kept for , |" ‘ e : 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 


years in the Bodegas at Jerez. That is one reason D , 
ater Sesnsntien Gaia tne meaianety relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 


of the finest quality. neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming. 


No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from all chemists. 
Fernandez ‘COCENF? 
SHERRY 


Prod ts in ee BRAND TABLETS 
a 
roduce of Sp the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 
Sole Importers : A “‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 


TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 
Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, 
London, E.C.4 
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reduces your 
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The 38-ton cast-iron driving pulley of an old fashioned steam 
engine was due to be scrapped. The pulley measured 16 ft. 
across and the hole through which it had to go to the scrap 
heap was less than 5 ft. wide. A tricky problem—solved by 
a B.O.C process. Oxygen cutting did in four days, a job 
which had been estimated at six weeks by other methods. 
Throughout industry today processes such as this are in 
everyday use—playing a vital part in Britain’s recovery. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 
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From the hand of William Bowyer came this 
charming 17th century Lantern Clock in 
brass, fashioned with care and mellowed by 
Time — so typical of that fine whisky which 
connoisseurs know as Highland Queen 
“ Grand Liqueur”’. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LiIQueuR SCOTCH WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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PRINCESS 


COACHBUILT SALOON 
on the Austin A135 Chassis 















A car that will not date. 


The Austin A135 “Princess” Saloon and Touring Limousine 
models have upheld dignity and individuality and established a refinement 
for comfort and elegance yet to be surpassed. 


VANDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923 LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LONDON, N.W.9 Telephone: COLINDALE 6171-2 





Ht The fable 
Hm of the lady and the frog 


OO 


A certain Romantic Maiden, who was reckoned 
extremely beautiful in a rather old-fashioned way, 
once found a large Frog in her path, and dropped 
it a curtsey. ‘‘What’s that in aid of?” asked the 
Frog. “Aren’t you a prince in disguise?” she 
enquired, nettled. ‘‘No, Ma’am,” said he,“ I’m 
a Frog —in a hurry.” And he hopped away, 
Hl muttering under his breath. 


Even in this age of hard work and few illusions, 
there are people who hope for a magical solution 

to their problems. TI, for their part, are planning 
increased production — of intricate precision 

tubes . . . of special paints and finishes . . . 
electrical appliances, fittings, cables . . . bicycles 
and bicycle components . . . traffic signs . . . 
Sabricated aluminium alloys . . . parts of motor- 
cars, aircraft, locomotives . . . everything in 
short, which TI make and Britain can sell. 
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NEW WORDS for NEW TIMES 


Cnty trod -catotl BSE \\\\\) 


CREAM CRACKERS" = 


i 
] Will } i | 
HHH UUNTTUUUNTVHNNUAUA litt THE 


* Jet - plane ” ** Schweppervescence ” 


The pressure-cabin displaces the windy wicker basket. 
Schweppes, quietly lending its name to the language, concentrates 
on remaining a high-flier. 








schweppervescence lasts the whole drink through 





OY APPOINTMENT 
QUIT OVBOVC mE & CO 


RIPLERS OF COGmAC RAY 
TO nM KING GEORGE WH 


THE DOLCIN DISCOVERY — prompt RELIEF 
FROM THE PAIN OF RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO 


Sufferers from the painfulailments 
in the rheumatic group can now 
obtain PROMPT relief. 


DOLCIN—a new compound 
which combines calcium succinate 
with acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in 
a special way, has been tested and 
proved effective both in this country 


oxygen to the affected parts it main- 
tains relief over the long periods 
necessary to eliminate rheumatic 
activity in severe cases. 


DOLCIN is non-toxic and will 
not harm the heart or any other 
organ. It is stocked by your chemist 
in bottles of 100 tablets for 10/- and 


COGNAC 








BISQUIT 


A Rare Compliment to your Palate 


and in America where it was origin- qe tablets for 45/- including tax. 
ally discovered. nsist on Dolcin—the ori; and | 


d d. 
DOLCIN has already brought | “°° Compoun 


speedy respite from pain to count- (0) (1) (L( | (\ | 
Reg. Trade Mark 











COGNAC | 











BISQUIT DUBOUCHE cy co 











@ 58-11 





less sufferers from Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Neuritis and other rheu- 
110 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 
— 7 ° © 
A Hearing Aids. 
Available NOW for all deaf people 


matic ailments. 
DOLCIN does more: by im- 
proving the supply of blood and 
-+. give over fifty different vari- GREAT NEWS FOR DEAF 
ations of tone and power, including READERS 
Microphonic and Magnetic hearing. ¥ 
Mode! R.P.14—just perfected—is one of the 


Diff fness ifferent 
Different types of dea’ call for 4 smallest efficient hearing aids ever offered to the 


OVERSEAS You are earnestly advised 
hearing aid of proved perforesenee, Genqned ond deaf. Study these 7 all-important features :— 
1. NO BATTERY PACK OR BATTERY 


‘ SHIPPING adjusted by experts for your particular case. 


After 26 years of constant research and i 
if Aer 3b ¥ genuine CORDS. 


SELLING 
JEWELLERY? 


As one of the leading Hatton Garden 
Jewellers we can the following 


RECORD PRICES 


£5-£50, Cultured Pear! Necklaces. 
£10-£100, Gold Cigarette Cases. 

£15-£75, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 
£25-4250, Diamond Eternity Rings and 





he deaf, Ossicaide have a range of 


SEVEN ‘SUPERB AIDS which, with exper 2 >VALVE AMPLIFIER. Wesches. 
fitting and adjustment for the individual, are 3. CRYSTAL MICROPHONE. €10-€35, 18 ct. Pocket Watches and Chains. 
When calling at these Canadian Ports | | <etble'of over’ fity. variations "in tone and 4. TONE CONTROL a 
6 = 5. AIR AND BONE CONDUCTION C15-200 tor £5 Gold Piec 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN 7 MONTREAL Each aid is a teckaical triumph <r EARPIECE. “ee j 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA One of them will give you nearest-to- 6 SIZE ONLY 3)” = I}f" x #”: 2S Se a | B pas 
normal hearing. 7. WEIGHT LESS THAN 4 OZS. ao, , 
Bracelets and Ear-rings, etc. 


Write TODAY for details of an aid to give you clear, full-cone hearing . . . one which can , . 
be concealed . . . one which you can ace NOW. Also FREE copy I “The Theory and Valuations by Qualified Expert 
Practice of Magnetic Hearing.” (Fellow G logical A jiation) 


4é 99 ) 
EXPORT : — | ALL OSSICAIDE HEARING AIDS ARE FULLY GUARANTEED. emietee ) 1: hanna 
at competitive prices “In " for 
pe 22-24, Kensington Church M. HAYES & SONS,LTD. 


passenger and crew use. | “serese: Condon, wa Ef ()ssi{ave "i be he's Squares 
MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 eS nee rOOT, FPA. > BLAckfriars 0077. ' cglbayeoeng oe ee 


British Consols or 
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EXQUISITE 


The Neon Tetra (Hypbesso- 
brycon innesi) from the Upper 
Amazon, is considered by 
many to be the most beautiful 
of all tropical fish. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
lent, f ired out or otherwise 


3 OF IM an) 
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